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TRIESTE 


BY RICHARD SCHULLER 


I 


™ again, as after the first world war, the “Adriatic question” 
has become a source of conflict between Yugoslavia and Italy. In 
1919 when Italy acquired the South Tyrol, Trieste, and the Italian 
parts of the former Austro-Hungarian empire, Serbia acquired 
the much larger South Slav territories. But despite their gains 
as victors in the war the two nations quarreled over Fiume and 
the Dalmatian coast, and it was not until 1920, after the occupa- 
tion of Fiume by Gabriele d’Annunzio and his partisans, that 
they settled frontier and other questions by the Treaty of 
Rapallo. Italy yielded a number of the concessions that had been 
made to her by the Allied powers in the so-called Pact of London, 
in consideration of her entry into the war on their side. On the 
other hand, Italy had not expected that the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy would be destroyed, and that she regarded as her 
greatest profit from the war. (She may since have become some- 
what doubtful of its value.) 

Following the conclusion of the Treaty of Rapallo, Italy and 
Yugoslavia began negotiations aimed at closer relations between 
the two countries. The results were formulated in a protocol 
signed at Fiume in 1923. In the meantime, however, Mussolini 
had seized the Italian government and the protocol was not 
ratified. The Italian Secretary of State Contarini wanted to 
continue the negotiations, but Mussolini did not agree, and 
Contarini resigned. 

In the current peace negotiations the great powers have assigned 
Fiume, the old Italian town of Zara, and the Dalmatian islands 
to Yugoslavia, but this time the Yugoslavs also claim Trieste, 
Istria, and the territory north of Trieste, the so-called Venezia 
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Giulia. These demands, backed by Russia, pose one of the most 
difficult problems for the diplomats who have to frame the peace. 


II 


Trieste was the only important port of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and it was there that she concentrated her overseas 
trade. The port installations were continually improved and 
enlarged by considerable public investments, and a large free 
port was established to serve the transit trade. The big shipping 
company, Austrian Lloyd, with its headquarters in Trieste, was 
subsidized and favored in every way by the Austrian government. 
Three railway lines connecting Trieste with the hinterland fed 
its trade, and tariffs were low despite the higher costs caused by 
the mountainous character of the regions which these railways 
had to cross. Differential duties on coffee and certain other 
staples directed the flow of these goods to Trieste. Active ship- 
yards, the Cantiere Navali, were Trieste’s most important indus- 
try, and got their iron and steel from the iron works of Servola, 
one of the suburbs of the town. Many prosperous Austrian and 
foreign mercantile firms, attracted by the favorable business con- 
ditions, established themselves in Trieste. The city was also the 
center of Austria’s greatest insurance companies, the Assicurazione 
Generali and the Riunione Adriatica, which played a notable role 
in both the Austrian and international insurance business. 

But despite the fact that Trieste’s economic development was 
favorable and that it depended on its connections with Austria, 
the town’s political relations with the government in Vienna be- 
came strained toward the end of the nineteenth century. ‘Trieste 
voluntarily became part of Austria more than five centuries ago, 
but has always remained an Italian town. The Italians were one 
of the dozen nations that formed the Austrian empire, but they 
retained their national character and culture, conducted Italian 
schools, and had their Italian representatives in the parliament 
in Vienna. With the progress of the Italian risorgimento, how- 
ever, a movement in favor of the union of Austria’s Italian areas 
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with the newly united Italian kingdom arose and gathered 
strength. The Austrian government regarded the members of 
this Irredentist party as traitors, but avoided violent measures 
against them and tried to take the wind out of their sails by 
promoting Trieste’s economic and cultural interests and respect- 
ing its national autonomy. 

The above statement may appear to be the biased opinion of 
an old Austrian civil servant, for, indeed, Italian newspapers 
made frequent reference to Austrian persecution of Italians in 
Trieste. They found it difficult, however, to quote pertinent 
facts. When Prince Conrad Hohenlohe established six hundred 
Slovene families in the environs of Trieste, his action showed that 
the government had more confidence in the loyalty of the Slovenes 
than in that of the Italians, but it can hardly be classified as 
“persecution.” Nor can the opinion of General Conrad of 
H6tzendorf, Austrian chief of staff, that war with Italy was un- 
avoidable, be cited as proof of the “horribleness” of the Austrian 
rule over her Italian citizens. The well-known Italian diplomat, 
Daniele Varé, quotes in a brilliant pamphlet defending Italy’s 
interests a Triestine comic actor who made a hit in a revue with 
the remark: “Torna, cecco Beppe, e ti sara tutto perdonato (Come 
back, Emperor Franz Josef, and all will be forgiven)!” 2 

The transfer of Trieste to Italy at the end of World War I gave 
the Italian Triestines cause for political satisfaction. The Fascist 
regime was not friendly to the Yugoslav minority and with its 
totalitarian methods rendered them quiescent though grumbling. 

Economically, however, Trieste was confronted with difficult 
problems. Because of its geographical situation, the town was 
still the natural outlet of its hinterland. But it was no longer 
the port of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; it was only one of 
many Italian ports and had to compete for the trade of several 
small countries. The production and trade of these countries was 
smaller than before; moreover, their governments looked only 
to their own interests and had no reason to favor Trieste. Tariff 


1 Daniele Varé, East Wind on the Adriatic (Rome 1946) p. 7. 
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walls separated the successor states, and the railways connecting 
them with Trieste had to pass through Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, or Italy. Under the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, 
Italy had been able to retain direct rail connection with Austria 
at only one point—Tarvisio. Whereas Austria had used Trieste’s 
shipping companies for almost all her Mediterranean and overseas 
lines, Italy could not do the same since she had to take account 
of the interests of Venice and other Italian ports. Austria had 
maintained naval yards only around Trieste, but Italy had to 
feed the yards in Genoa and other coastal towns. And finally, 
Italy could not follow Austria’s example in granting Trieste 
preferential tariffs. 

The Italian government tried hard to tackle the problems of 
Trieste. Efficient aid was rendered by the capable merchants of 
the town and a number of Triestines who played important roles 
in postwar Italy, among them Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Gino Brocchi, a former lawyer who became financial adviser of 
the government, and Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office Fulvio 
Suvich. These men who, like the present Premier de Gasperi, 
were former Austrians, understood that Trieste depended prin- 
cipally on the recovery of its commercial relations with the former 
Austrian territories, and that the most important instrument for 
this purpose was the Danube-Sava-Adria Railway linking Vienna 
and Trieste, and now divided among Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Italy. After long and difficult negotiations, the Italians 
succeeded in building up common organs of the participating 
states and offered liberal inducements to secure as much traffic 
as possible for Trieste. The bonds of this railway were mainly 
in French hands, and the peace treaty obliged the successor states 
to pay the service on these bonds in gold. Italy offered, and 
Austria accepted, an agreement whereby Austria’s contribution 
to these payments would diminish and Italy’s payments would 
increase as soon as the volume of Austria’s trade through Trieste 
exceeded a certain minimum—a level which Austria quickly 
achieved. Italy made similar arrangements with Hungary and 
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Yugoslavia, and thus countered efficiently the secret subsidies by 
which Germany tried to divert traffic from Trieste to Hamburg. 

The Italian government also offered Austria a free zone in the 
port, but this scheme failed because ships arrived with goods for 
different countries and the goods consigned to Austria were only 
a part of the cargo. Thus the ships had to go first to the general 
zone and only after unloading there could they be directed to the 
Austrian free zone. Such a procedure was bound to cause delay 
and added expense, and it became clear that a free port must be 
free to all in order to work advantageously. 

Although the Italian government could not leave to Trieste the 
old Mediterranean lines which the port had been accustomed to 
handling, it allotted to the town the Far Eastern lines. ‘The 
government also demonstrated its concern for Trieste by a trans- 
action involving the large and formerly prosperous Austrian 
Danubian Shipping Company. The company was financially 
ruined because by the terms of the peace treaty it had to transfer 
a great part of its ships to the other successor states and then had 
to compete with new shipping companies supported by their 
governments. At that time I was head of the economic section 
of the Austrian Foreign Office and in that capacity I offered a 
plan for the reconstruction of this important transport line based 
on the fact that since there was an overlapping of interest between 
the Danube and Trieste, Italy might wish to be represented in 
the Danubian Shipping Company. The Italian government 
accepted my proposal. The Austrian government waived the 
taxes which the company had not been able to pay for many 
years, and an Austrian bank wiped out most of its defaulted 
claims on the company, thereby straightening out accounts. The 
Italian government then invested considerable new capital in the 
building of new ships and installations. Thus the Danubian 
Shipping Company became a joint enterprise of the Austrian and 
the Italian governments and an Austrian bank. It is this com- 
pany which Russia now claims as a “German asset.” 

A large oil refinery and several other factories were established 
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in Trieste, and its shipyards were kept busy. The maritime and 
railway traffic did not quite reach the 1913 level of more than 6 
million tons but in 1938 it amounted to more than 5 million tons. 

On the whole the town’s economy fared tolerably well until 
Mussolini, in an effort to please Hitler, began to take measures 
against the Jewish merchants in 1938. The people of Trieste 
had little sympathy with this policy and it made small headway 
at first, but the Nazis later did a more thorough job of deporting 
antifascists and Jews. During the war Trieste suffered first from 
Allied bombing and finally by Yugoslav occupation. Varé draws 
a horrible picture of the atrocities committed by Yugoslav forces. 


III 


In the grim struggle for Trieste, Italy bases her claim principally 
on the ethnic argument that the population is overwhelmingly 
Italian and that the Yugoslavs constitute only a minority. This 
argument is weakened by the fact that Italy also wants to keep 
the Austrian part of the South Tyrol which she acquired after 
the first world war. Nevertheless, it is true that Trieste always 
was, and still is, an Italian town. But Zara is also an Italian 
town and yet it will be given to Yugoslavia. The difference 
between the two cases is that Zara was an old Venetian colony 
situated in a Slav country while Trieste is a contiguous part of 
Italy. The Yugoslavs pretend that Trieste also lies in Slav terri- 
tory because part of its environs are inhabited by Slovenes. But 
that proves only that Trieste is an Italian border town, and not 
that it has any geographic, ethnic, or historical ties with Yugo- 
slavia. This situation would not stop the Yugoslavs from demand- 
ing Trieste as the fruit of victory. Other victorious powers will 
receive towns and territories of Germany, and the Yugoslavs 
consider themselves victors and Italy a conquered country. The 
records of both countries during the last war are somewhat con- 
fused and allow for endless arguments on both sides. Actually, 
however, the decision on Trieste does not depend on whether the 
valiant contribution of the Yugoslav partisans to the Allied victory 
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was greater than the contribution made by the Italians after the 
fall of the Fascist government. 

In Trieste, as in Vienna and on the eastern border of Germany, 
the question is how far Russia and her Slav confederates have the 
desire and the power to expand their domination over non-Slav 
territories. What role does Trieste play in the controversy be- 
tween Russia and the Western powers? ‘The territory and its 
population are small, yet both sides assume that the area is 
strategically important. Russians and Yugoslavs accuse the 
Western powers of planning to create a military bridgehead in 
Trieste from which Yugoslavia could be attacked. But a glance 
at the map shows that Trieste is dominated by a range of moun- 
tains assigned to Yugoslavia and that the city therefore lies under 
Yugoslav cannon. It might be argued that Trieste is an impor- 
tant railway terminal. But most of the railway lines pass through 
Yugoslav territory. Indeed, neither Yugoslavia nor Italy can 
honestly claim that Trieste has strategic significance. Yugoslavia’s 
position in the Adriatic will become tremendously strengthened 
by her acquisition of Zara, Pola, Fiume, and the Dalmatian 
islands, which leaves the flat coast of Italy unprotected and open 
to attack. Italy’s weak position, on the other hand, could hardly 
be strengthened by the retention of Trieste. 

It is not, however, the military, but the economic, position of 
Trieste which is really important. Control of Trieste combined 
with control of the Danube implies domination of two principal 
lines of communication in Central Europe. ‘That is the reason 
why Russia wants to allot Trieste to Yugoslavia and why the 
Western powers oppose it. Russia is able to separate Trieste 
from Italy but she cannot give it to Yugoslavia against the will 
of the United States and Great Britain. The result is the Inter- 
national Territory of Trieste. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers first accepted the French 
line as the frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia, which would 
have left 180,000 Italians in Yugoslavia, principally in Pola and 
other towns on the coast of Istria, and 60,000 Yugoslavs in Italy. 
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It then decided to establish an International Territory of Trieste, 
inhabited by approximately 300,000 persons, of whom 220,000 
are Italians, 50,000 are Slovenes, and 20,000 are of other origins. 
The people will elect their Assembly, which, in turn, will elect 
the administrative officials. So far there is agreement among 
the Big Four. It has also been agreed that a governor shall be 
appointed by the Security Council of the United Nations after 
consultation with Yugoslavia and Italy. The Western powers 
proposed to make the position of the governor strong and to 
give him a veto power over decisions of the Assembly, but Russia 
opposed these suggestions, preferring to leave all power to the 
Assembly. On the face of it, this seems rather surprising since 
the Italians will hold a great majority in the Assembly from 
whom the Yugoslav minority will have to be protected. Russia, 
however, further proposed to place the International Territory 
under Yugoslav sovereignty, to establish a customs union with 
Yugoslavia, and to set up a Yugoslav police force. By these means, 
and with the help of the communists of Trieste, Yugoslavia could 
hope to acquire a majority. But the Western powers insisted 
on an international guarantee of Trieste’s security and on the 
use of Security Council forces. 

Whatever compromise may be achieved on the details of 
government of the Territory, the question remains whether the 
plan as a whole can be made workable. It satisfies neither Italy 
nor Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia is malcontent because she did not 
succeed in acquiring more Italian territory and she calls Italy’s 
attempt to hold on to Trieste “imperialistic.” Italy is unhappy 
over the loss of Italian towns which after long struggle had become 
part of Italy in 1919. Moreover, Trieste is the point at which 
Italy is economically connected with Central Europe—its door to 
the Danubian countries and therefore relevant to its economic 
structure. But let us consider the fate of Trieste itself. Each 
of the town’s two ethnic groups will seek the help and inter- 
vention of its own people outside the International Territory, 
and it will be difficult for the Security Council and the governor 
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to arbitrate and to prevent the internal struggle from becoming 
an international one. Obviously this situation can be avoided 
only if the Western powers and Russia cooperate, or at least steer 
clear of major conflicts. Otherwise Trieste is bound to become 
the battleground for two blocs and two systems. 


IV 


Will Trieste be able to live? ‘The answer depends on quite a 
number of factors. The Isonzo River electrical works which 
supply power to Trieste will be controlled by the Yugoslavs. The 
shipyards will be located partly in the International Territory, 
partly in Italy, with their subsidiary factories in Yugoslavia. 
Friendly relations and the free movement of men and goods are 
indispensable to the efficient operation of the shipyards, but these 
conditions alone do not procure sufficient business when each 
country may prefer to construct its ships entirely on its own 
territory. Trieste’s great insurance companies, established a cen- 
tury ago, are impaired by the events of the war; part of their 
assets are in foreign hands and await the decisions of the peace 
treaty. 

But important as these items are, the life of Trieste depends 
primarily on its trade. The town remains the principal southern 
port of Central Europe, and the establishment of a large free 
port there can be of great service to the area outlined by Prague, 
Vienna, and Trieste. Whether it can function as such will be 
determined by transport facilities on sea and land. Trieste’s 
shipping companies lost go percent of their ships during the war 
and they are financially disrupted; their reconstruction will be a 
sizable problem. As we have already noted, two of the railway 
lines to Trieste cross Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Austria, while 
only the one through Tarvisio connects Trieste directly with 
Vienna; this line is forty miles longer than the one across Yugo- 
slavia and its transport capacity is very limited. It is possible 
that this railway may be modernized and that eventually the 
long-projected line over the Predil Pass will be built; these im- 
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provements might cause a better understanding to be reached 
with regard to traffic over the two more efficient lines belonging 
to the Danube-Sava-Adria railway. In any case, Trieste’s trade 
will depend largely on the maintenance of the interstate ma- 
chinery built up after the first world war to provide reasonable 
administration and favorable tariffs. Such machinery cannot 
function if the enmity between Italians and Yugoslavs persists. 
At this point the threat to the resumption and development of 
Trieste’s trade seems to loom from the direction of Russia. The 
Soviet government's concept of economy and trade in Central 
Europe apparently aims at linking the Danubian countries not 
only with Russia’s political ideology but also with her economy. 
That explains her opposition to the demand of the Western 
powers that the Danube again be opened to the ships of all nations 
in times of peace and that the trade policy of the Danubian 
countries be based on the principle of equal opportunity. It is 
my belief that closer economic relations among the Danubian 
countries may be a sound concept and would not be detrimental 
to the development of world trade. But it is certainly a complete 
misrepresentation when Russian officials try to characterize the 
most-favored-nation clause and the freedom of shipping on inter- 
national rivers, requested by the Western powers, as instruments 
of “capitalistic imperialism.”” They are, on the contrary, obstacles 
to the domination of smaller countries by a big power—a domina- 
tion which in certain circumstances can be furthered by customs 
unions, preferential tariffs, or governmental trade monopolies. 
What matters, however, in this case, are not the arguments but 
the fact that Russia wants to include the Danubian countries in 
her economic system. That may be an “imperialistic” policy on 
Russia’s part, though it cannot be pretended that such a policy 
constitutes a threat to peace. The resumption of Trieste’s trade, 
however, would hardly be possible if the economies of the Danu- 
bian countries could really be turned toward the East. Before 
the war more than a third of Trieste’s trade was Italian, nearly 
a third was Austrian, 20 percent was Czechoslovakian, 8 percent 
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Hungarian, and 5 percent Yugoslav. These figures indicate 
clearly what would be the effect of the inclusion of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia in Russia’s economic 
system. 

But before the last war none of the Danubian countries had 
any considerable trade with Russia; indeed, Russia’s total foreign 
trade was not much bigger than that of the small Austrian 
Republic. It is true that at present Russia needs all kinds of 
goods but she takes them from the occupied countries as repara- 
tions, or buys them with occupation money or, in some cases, by 
barter agreements. Furthermore, it can be assumed that for a 
long time Russia will have little to export to the Danubian coun- 
tries. In general, her economy neither needs foreign trade greatly 
nor is it adapted to it. But the economy of the Danubian peoples, 
their level of employment, and their standard of living depend 
heavily on their foreign trade, and there is no chance that Russia 
could take the place of all their regular markets or even any 
considerable part of them. Russia can obtain a firm political 
grip on this region, but her economic influence cannot, in the 
long run, be strong. I do not believe, therefore, that Russia’s 
economic policy will seriously impair the trade of the Danubian 
countries and their use of the port of Trieste. There is no reason 
to suppose that Russia and the Danube states have any interest 
in, or intention of, hindering Trieste’s transit traffic. Thus, in 
this as in other problems of the peace negotiations, it is a justifi- 
able hope that realities will finally pierce the mist of slogans and 
misunderstandings through which the nations of the world must 
grope their way to mutual understanding and security. 





MILITARY MORALITY 


BY HOWARD B. WHITE 


I 


= most neglected of subjects in the whole domain of 
political science,” writes Professor Merriam, “is that of the or- 
ganization of military violence in relation to political power.” * 
To anyone who has had any experience, however limited, with 
the services during the recent war, some of the reasons for that 
neglect become apparent. No sooner was the American army 
expected to spring almost from nowhere than it took virtually 
complete possession of the lives of its subjects. “There was prac- 
tically no intermediate period when objective analysis could reap 
the benefits of actual experience. Writing today, one’s experi- 
ence must be limited, his conclusions drawn from that experience 
may be biased, and the difficulties of his making a study of the 
political structure of the armed forces and the moral problems 
that stem from that structure must be legion. 

L¢@ me state at the outset that while I cannot free myself from 
my own small experience, I use it only as illustrative material. 
I served in the marine corps, while the most significant problems 
of political science, in terms of the numbers involved, were in the 
army. Although overseas for some time, I was not in the combat 
area. Having been led by men who had a very serious purpose 
and who treated me extremely well, I have neither the right, nor 
the wish, to add to the reams of personal resentment that have 
been piled in stacks of papers and magazines. But no one inter- 
ested in political problems could spend a few years in one of 
the services without perceiving that life there carried with it 
moral impiications far different from those of civilian life, and 
without wondering at the relation between those implications 


1C. E. Merriam, Systematic Politics (Chicago 1945) p. 77- 
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and the political structure of the armed forces themselves. I 
could not ignore the obligation to attempt to analyze that struc- 
ture, however difficult the task. 

A desirable distance and objectivity would be hard to attain. 
Could a Tocqueville or even a Bryce have visited the services as 
they visited America, freed of the narrowing effects of being 
personally involved in those services, we might make greater 
strides toward political understanding. Unfortunately, such an 
investigation has not been possible. 

It must be granted, however, that while we do not possess the 
materials for objective analysis, we can draw on a great deal of 
useful and, to a surprising extent, unified experience. It is 
hackneyed to remark on the widespread use of the channels of 
public communication during the recent war. The American GI 
also made use of these channels. To an unprecedented degree 
he has felt called upon to rush into print. Many of the experi- 
ences he has related need not concern us here, but there are two 
types of anecdotes, told by civilians and servicemen alike, that 
bear witness to a serious moral problem. The first is the well- 
known “gripe” story, telling of inequalities between officers and 
men that ranged from the distinction between steak and Spam to 
unequal treatment under courts martial, of the inability of the 
command to distinguish between medical and criminal cases, 
and of the interference by censorship with the civil rights of men 
who were still citizens of a liberal democracy. The second group 
of stories is not one of inequality but of the misconduct of the 
GI's themselves—of their contempt for the women of Europe and 
the treatment that follows such contempt, of riots in Hawaii 
where sailors led by naval officers vandalized native homes, of 
rickshaw drivers in China run down by thoughtlessly driven 
jeeps, of British seamen stabbed at night in New York City 
streets by American servicemen. 

These particular illustrations are indicative of an extreme, of 
the presence of criminality. While they make the picture blacker, 
it must be remembered that they are accompanied by numerous 
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tales of more ordinary, noncriminal offenses. There are problems 
of openly expressed attitudes of contempt, which in civil society 
would be regarded as questions of morality rather than law. It 
will be necessary to show later that sharp distinctions between 
law and morality cannot always be applied to life in the services. 
For the present, I wish simply to note that the two types of 
stories have certain common elements. They have been forced 
upon the public consciousness, slowly at first, like thin tricklings 
of water, suggesting that the plumbing needed minor repairs, 
then with gradually increasing force until they burst a full freshet, 
indicating that minor repairs would not do. Their abundance 
is itself proof that they demand consideration. Whether they 
present the GI as a victim of injustice or as a participant in 
inflicting injustice, they are linked by the fact that they suggest 
serious moral problems. It is the intention of this article to 
discuss briefly and tentatively the relation of the political struc- 
ture of the armed forces to these moral problems. But before 
that can be done, something must be said of the framework in 
which the services operate. 


II 


While the testimony of experience is sufficient to affirm that many 
of the stories told are, in substance, true, those who take comfort 
in history will find consolation in the assertion that such stories 
are in nowise new, that society always suffers morally from a war. 
There is, of course, the added argument that wartime morality 
is even desirable in that it lightens severity and provides a valu- 
able emotional unity. This question will have to be dealt with 
in connection with the relation of wartime morality to postwar 
morality. 

With regard to the conduct of troops in any war, it is granted 
that there are present in an army elements of a more or less 
permanent nature that are not present in civil society to any 
similar extent, whether in war or in peace. Among these are the 
problems of risk and the fear of violent death. The function of 
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the protection of its members, one of the principal obligations of 
civil government, is not abandoned by a military organization, 
but it exists in an entirely different framework. It becomes a 
function of protection subject to the aim of victory, and when the 
aim is victory, man cannot always be protected. The recognition 
of that fact by the soldier tends to diminish his fidelity to any 
moral code. He is not, and no one expects him to be, an ascetic. 
In the recent war, however, complaints have been made, and are 
still being made, against occupation forces, whose relation to 
risk and the fear of violent death does not differ substantially 
from that of civilians. 

The first and most obvious answer to the historical argument 
is that the moral effects of mass warfare must be more far-reaching 
than the effects of the limited warfare of, for example, the 
eighteenth century. ‘Those who advocate a return to the limited 
warfare and the aristocratic military structure of that era gen- 
erally do so on the ground of the greater humaneness of military 
operations.2, They may also be justified in asserting that, even 
independent of actual death, destruction, and physical hardship, 
the moral effects of war on society were less far-reaching, both 
during and after a war, than they now are. Yet despite the efforts 
of the Cincinnati, the aristocratic army has never actually existed 
in this country, as it did in England or Prussia. On the contrary, 
in the Civil War and in two world wars, the United States has 
faced the moral problems of a large mass army, partly conscript. 
Comparisons are difficult (the more so because authentic informa- 
tion is hard to get from a military society, where speech and 
writing are never entirely free), but a few can be attempted. 
During Sherman’s march to the sea, often cited as the epitome 
of misconduct, there was plenty of foraging, since Sherman’s 
troops were told to live off the land. There was also some pillage, 
but crimes of violence were almost unknown. Charnwood writes 
cautiously that “the suffering caused to individuals was probably 


2See Hoffman Nickerson, The Armed Horde (New York 1940) and Arms and 
Policy 1939-1944, Part I (New York 1945). 
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not extreme.” * During the first world war, there were stories 
of both types described above, but they were certainly less 
numerous than they are at present. There were, for example, 
fewer reports of the exploitation of the starving by occupation 
troops in 1918. Of course, our participation in World War II 
lasted much longer, and the occupation problem for Americans 
is therefore on a larger scale than ever before in the history of 
the United States. 

Yet even if we say that the present problem of moral decline 
is merely an intensification of that problem as it existed during 
and after the first world war—and I consider that an understate- 
ment—two facts must be noted. One is that in the case of Eng- 
land, reports of misconduct are far less widespread than they 
are in the case of the United States. England, which has as free 
a press as our own, has certainly a better reputation with regard 
to the conduct of occupation forces than we have, thereby demon- 
strating the extent to which the problem is a specifically Ameri- 
can one. The case of Russia, where a moral decline may or 
may not exist but in any event is not widely discussed, is another 
indication of the particular nature of the problem in a demo- 
cracy. Evidently in the United States alone has it become a 
serious internal problem. ‘Thus the second fact to be noted is 
that whether misconduct in the treatment of civilians is new or 
not, the GI has made it, along with inequalities in his own treat- 

8 Lord Charnwood, Abraham Lincoln, Pocket Book ed. (New York 1939) pp. 431- 
32. See also Basil Henry Liddell Hart, Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American (New 
York 1929) p. 335; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, vol. 3 (New 
York 1939) ch. 60. Sandburg’s work is full of tributes to the courtesy of the troops 
on both sides. Very touching stories are told of Pickett’s journey in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Whittier’s popular schoolboy poem, “Barbara Frietchie,” written by 


a pronounced abolitionist, pays tribute to the conduct of “Stonewall” Jackson on 
the march. 

4 Tocqueville observed that “although the travellers who have visited North 
America differ on a great number of points, they all agree in remarking that morals 
are far more strict there than elsewhere. It is evident that on this point the 
Americans are very superior to their progenitors, the English” (Democracy in 
America, translated by Henry Reeve, vol. 2 [New York 1847] p. 192). Little more 
than a century after Tocqueville wrote, observers of the two occupation forces seem 
equally agreed that the reverse is true. 
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ment, a problem of greater public interest than before. The 
condition is a public condition, and one against which our whole 
moral sense revolts. 

That condition may be traceable to many factors more signifi- 
cant, I believe, than generalizations on the inevitability of a 
wartime morality. Perhaps we have been stripped of the last 
vestiges of puritanism. Or possibly education has failed to meet 
our moral needs. Or, the narrow conception of self-interest, 
which some social groups have been ready to encourage, may 
have robbed us of some of our traditional moral generosity. I 
am not qualified to comment at length on those factors, which, 
while they are significant parts of America’s moral problem, lie 
basically outside the services themselves. My task is a humbler 
one: merely to ask whether there are in the military structure 
and the military situation tendencies that contribute to an in- 
adequate moral condition. 


III 


The question cannot be justly asked, however, without recalling 
that both the structure and the situation have roots in civil 
society. While the military is a form of government, it differs 
from other forms of government in many respects, not the least 
of which is the fact that the allegiance of its subjects is temporary. 
It weans no children, and it trains only those who have already 
sat in grammar schools, family circles, and perhaps Bible classes, 
at times even those who have run the gamut of formal learning. 
The military usually acquires its subjects in the United States 
and, except for the few regulars, at a time when speed is essential. 
It is asked to build an army in a very brief period. The services 
may train the recruit, but it is doubtful whether they can or 
should educate him. They are dependent on the education of 
civilian life, and it goes without saying that that education has 
not always been successful. I cannot forget my offer of a detective 
story to a fellow recruit on our journey to boot camp. He de- 
clined it, on the ground that he read only picture books. Or 
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the recruit who remarked on his arrival that he could not possibly 
spend nine weeks in camp without a woman. He did, of course. 
But there were enough of such men, who came to the service 
prepared for sacrifice but unprepared for waiting, to deepen the 
wrinkles of the conscientious officer. The military had to take 
the place of family, school, and state. Among extramilitary 
institutions, the church preserved some autonomy, and many a 
man turned to his chaplain for help. But, in general, the moral 
teachings of civilian life had to be retained under conditions 
that were trying, to say the least. These teachings could hardly 
be given anew. And for many a young man they were not strong 
enough to stand the test of other forces in the new world in which 
he lived and moved. 

The forces of that world were primarily, but not completely, 
military forces. If the allegiance to the military form of govern- 
ment is temporary, it is also partial. Since the military govern- 
ment does not possess sovereignty, it is necessarily subject to 
outside influences, much more so than a sovereign state. ‘Those 
influences include not only the influences of the supreme civil 
authority, but also the daily influences of civilian communication. 
Thus one must except from military responsibility not only the 
educational influences of the serviceman’s past but also the 
civilian influences of his present. The wartime radio, for ex- 
ample, came to the serviceman while he was in service and not 
in his past when, under a peacetime democratic government 
guided by the certainties of law and the respect for law, the possi- 
bilities of moral growth might have been laid constantly before 
him. That radio told the GI of his special position in the world. 
When the announcer said, “Our boys are doing so much, we 
are doing so little,” that might have been intended for the civil- 
ians, but the serviceman listened too. All the fillips permitted 
by our notion of morale gave the GI a new set of rights—the right 
to be lonely, the right even to be wanton—as if loneliness and 
wantonness were not the inevitable accompaniment of the fight- 
ing man’s life but that the right to assuage one with the other 
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was the eternal debt which society owed the soldier. His uniform 
was sufficient guarantee of his particular rights. The peacetime 
education of the recruit may not have been completely successful, 
but it did not offer him, consciously and constantly, a special 
position in society. The nation at war made just such an offer. 

No one can ever compensate for what the man at the front did. 
No one can pay, even in devotion, for the sacrifice of youth, of 
health, of life itself. But by our very mawkishness we have made 
our troops sacrifice more. By our continual, monotonous, Uriah 
Heepish insistence that they were an elite, we have endangered 
the very democracy for which they fought. The serviceman’s 
repeated statement that the civilians did not know what the war 
was about was an inevitable consequence of the salaam we gave 
the serviceman. What else was he expected to think? ‘The 
methods of morale massage, designed primarily to raise the morale 
of the masseur himself, contributed to the cleavage between civil- 
ian and serviceman, but they did more than that. From there it 
was but a short step to the attitude of the soldier in Scott's 
Woodstock: “Believe, lovely Phoebe, that to the pure all acts 
are pure.” 

Nevertheless, the influences which came to the serviceman from 
civilian life, whether a heritage from the past or a part of his 
new world, while they might modify or strengthen the military 
influence, did not have the direct and immediate impact which 
mere power must have. Even the radio was only an intermittent 
annoyance in a life divided between annoyance and hardship. It 
could hardly compete for moral authority with the omnipresence 
of law and power. Although the military demands only tem- 
porary allegiance and is not the sole institution claiming the 
allegiance of the soldier, its demands on its subjects are far greater 
than those made, at least in a liberal democracy, by civil govern- 
ment. ‘That fact is simple and almost bromidic. Yet the failure 
to underline it is a part of the neglect of which Merriam spoke. 

The new recruit in this war knew that he was to fight in a mass 
war and that he was a citizen soldier. He was told that he was 
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to fight for democracy, against dictatorship. What he probably 
did not know, until it was quite quickly forced upon him, was 
that he was to live under a system of government that was neither 
democratic nor dictatorial. It is quite possible that his chief 
sources of information regarding that system were popular songs 
and stories about sergeants. He may have taken a high school 
course in civics or even a college course in government, but it is 
unlikely that such a course placed any particular stress on a form 
of government under which, in peacetime, thousands of Ameri- 
cans live, and in wartime, millions. We are deluged today by 
angry complaints that the services are not democratic. No such 
violent protests were heard during the war. Since democracy is 
not, to most Americans, merely a descriptive phrase, the sugges- 
tion that the organizations designed to protect our democracy 
were not themselves democratic was shunned. Yet it was as clear 
then as it is now that the military structure of government is not 
the liberal democracy under which Americans have grown up, 
becoming gradually accustomed through the influences of the 
family, the school, the church, and the state itself, to the laws 
and moral standards of that democracy. Within the military 
organization there is no separation of powers, no trial by one’s 
peers, very little indeed of the Bill of Rights. There is little of 
that respect for privacy that characterizes liberal society, yet there 
is enough to prevent the organization from becoming totalitarian. 
And there is always the presence of a civilian government, of 
which the military is a part, as well as a system of law and tradi- 
tion and a responsible hierarchy, rather than individual or party 
control, to prevent the organization from becoming dictatorial. 
The military system can best be characterized, I believe, as an 
oligarchy—an oligarchy which, in the United States, is always 
subordinate to a democracy, and which derives its membership 
and its prerogatives from that democracy. But, while we call 
it an oligarchy in the Aristotelean sense of a corrupted aristocracy, 
it need not follow that it is wealth that corrupts it. What seems 
to make.the military oligarchical is, first, the lack of a clear-cut 
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knowledge of what is meant by “rule of the best,” and of the 
education that such rule requires, and second, the fact that while 
tradition plays an important part in the military, the realm of 
the arbitrary is and must be exceedingly wide. There is a con- 
fusion—perhaps a necessary confusion—between the rule of men 
and the rule of law. In an oligarchy authority is determined by 
rank, but the fact that rank is by no means the sole factor in 
prestige, that it bends with prestige, helps to prevent the ruling 
group from actually becoming a caste. The presence of a certain 
amount of vertical mobility, which is considerable in wartime, 
serves the same purpose. Military prestige in the services is a 
complex mixture of rank, tradition, and function. A sergeant 
major, on the basis of his age, experience and service, his in- 
fluence, and even his income, has considerably more prestige 
among the troops than a second lieutenant. At the outbreak of 
the war, one of the principal factors making for prestige in the 
marine corps was that of having participated in the Nicaraguan 
campaign, which established a link with a historic tradition. 
Prestige, however, is largely social rather than political, and 
while it may modify the political control of the oligarchy, it does 
not alter that control fundamentally. As a form of government, 
the oligarchy remains intact and, as has already been noted, pro- 
vides a leadership that is neither democratic nor dictatorial. Some 
remarks on the historical background of that leadership in 
America are required precisely because of the abandon with which 
such epithets as “feudal” and “fascist” are flung at the American 
services today. What seems to be meant by a feudal relation in 
the services is one in which the criteria of leadership in the mili- 
tary are virtually parallel to those of civilian life. ‘That structure, 
which might better be characterized as “‘aristocratic’’ and which 
existed in the eighteenth century well after the height of feudal- 
ism, implies an absence of vertical mobility, a responsibility of 
those on top for those below, and an interchange between the 
civilian and the military aristocracy. With the partial exception 
of the American Revolution, the United States has not known 
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such a military leadership. Indeed, the American army has had 
a long struggle to develop its own socially autonomous aristocracy.® 
It is true that in the American Revolution the Continental 

Congress awarded a commission to Lafayette “in consideration 
of his zeal, illustrious family, and connections.” ® And in both 
world wars the superior claim of college men to reserve commis- 
sions was recognized. In the case of regular officers, however, 
the services have attempted to develop their own leadership. The 
Congressional method of appointment to West Point and 
Annapolis has tended to prevent the military aristocracy from 
paralleling any alleged civilian aristocracy of wealth or family, 
and while there may be similarities, they are not parallels.’ 
Moreover, during the early years of the republic, the very weak- 
ness of the regular army enhanced the power and prestige of the 
militia generals, the most famous of whom came from the 
frontier. While the principles of military law date back to the 
British principles in effect prior to the Revolution, and those of 
military training to the efforts of Baron von Steuben,® the militia, 
with its control by the state governors and its much more demo- 
cratic organization, was loath to advocate such principles. Fur- 
thermore, the military prestige that developed after the War of 
1812 was largely a frontier prestige, and its mantle fell on those 
who could command the respect of the hinterland in its struggle 
against the coastal strip. Thus Andrew Jackson, a militia gen- 
eral, became the champion of the common people. ‘The Whig 
party could unseat the Jacksonians only by bringing forward its 

5 Most of the historical background given is that of army leadership, while dis- 
cussions of personal experience are derived from the marine corps. In most cases, 
I have been told of very similar experiences in the other services. But in general, 
the army must be given broadest consideration because it is the largest service 
and the one with the largest group of nonregulars. While there are differences 
among the services, these differences do not seriously affect the general political 
structure. 

6 W. A. Ganoe, History of the United States Army (New York 1924) p. 42. 

7P, Herring, Impact of the War (New York 1941) pp. 56-68. 


8O. L. Spaulding, United States Army in War and Peace (New York 1937) 
pp. 38, 85-88. 
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own frontier champion, William Henry Harrison, an Indian 
fighter, who depended less on any alliance with the propertied 
classes than on a log cabin and a jug of hard cider to defeat the 
Easterner, Van Buren. 

West Point had little to do with the rise of a politically power- 
ful profession and with the ascendance of generals to the White 
House. That was rather an indication of the needs of the young 
republic for national defense and of its opposition to the tradi- 
tional elite, the legal profession. The influence of the Cincinnati 
had proved abortive, and when the superintendent of West Point 
introduced more rigid discipline, it was President Jackson who 
declared in 1832 that the superintendent was a greater tyrant 
than the Emperor of Russia.? So late was the development of 
West Point that no academician led an army until the Civil War, 
although some held subordinate commands during the Mexican 
War. In fact, the most famous generals, except for Lee, had left 
the army, and returned only with the outbreak of hostilities. At 
the beginning of the war, Sherman and “Stonewall” Jackson were 
professors, McClellan was a railroad president, Meade a natural 
scientist, and Grant a jack-of-all-trades.1° Many men attended 
the academy less for a military career than for an education with 
pay. It was not until World War I that Pershing could say, 
“The standards of the American army will be those of West 
Point.” 41 Under the Militia Act of 1903 and the National De- 
fense Act of 1916, the militia was brought more closely under 
federal control. ‘Today the military has come to develop its 
own leadership—the West Point leadership. When Samuel 
Gompers urged that trade unionists be commanded in battle by 
foremen, he was much closer to advocating a kind of squire- 


9 Herring, op. cit., p. 36. See also E. Dupuy, Where They Have Trod (New York 
1940) Pp, 205-07. 

10 Political appointments, including generalships, were legion during the Civil 
War, and many men who had little or no contact with the military were given 
high commands by state governors, acting under the authority they then held over 
the militia. 

11F,. Palmer, Newton D. Baker, vol. 2 (New York 1931), p. 4. 
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yeoman relation, an association carried over from civilian life, 
than the army itself has been.12 The American military leader- 
ship has established no long tradition of ruling like that of the 
Roman Senate or the British aristocracy. 

When the British aristocracy went to war, the methods of officer 
selection were more or less natural and systematized. In the 
case of the old armies of Britain, as of Prussia and other European 
nations, the traditional leadership fulfilled a definite function 
with a definite sense of responsibility. Even one of the severe 
critics of British aristocratic leadership admits its claims to having 
at one time provided “natural leadership.” 

But in the case of a large army, unable to depend on regular 
officers alone or on a civilian aristocracy, the military has used 
a variety of methods of selection. During two world wars, the 
American services had to choose and choose fast. ‘The demands 
of mechanized war called for technicians as leaders. Writing in 
England early in the war, Tom Wintringham claimed that “a 
dirt track rider is more likely to be a good leader of a mechanized 
advance guard than a polo player.” 1* The belief was widespread, 
but it was countered by others. Proponents of the superiority 
of education called for college men. Others called for promotion 
from the ranks. The confusion arose not so much from the 
variety of bases of selection, which had to follow a multiform 
plan, as from the absence of a clear-cut idea of what the responsi- 
bilities of military leadership were and the serious differences 
of opinion on that subject between regulars and reserves. The 
leadership which actually did develop out of the haste of wartime 
preparation was oligarchical in that it represented a corruption 
of the aristocratic idea rather than the fulfilment of that idea. 
Like a cocktail mixed by a harassed and overworked bartender, 
it was at once spiked and softened, containing both warmth and 


12 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 227, 
13 Tom Wintringham, New Ways of War, Penguin ed. (Middlesex, Eng., 1940) 


PP- 36-37. 
14 Ibid., p. 34. 
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chill. Indeed, making as it did exorbitant demands on human 
effort, it had to contain enough of the sour to see that those 
demands were complied with, and enough of the sweet to make 
them palatable. 


IV 


Having attempted to place in its historical setting the military 
form of government, which, in the United States, seems to me 
oligarchical, we are in a better position to examine some of the 
problems arising from that form of government. It may seem 
that we have come a long way from the moral questions sug- 
gested by the currently popular tales of the last war. Not the 
least important phase of political science, however, is that which 
deals with the relation of the political structure to morality. It 
is with regard to morality in the simplest sense of ordinary con- 
duct that the present paper views the military oligarchy. 

Many of the problems which arise from the political structure— 
for example, problems of administrative efficiency—are not, there- 
fore, wholly germane to the argument. Others are. ‘The prob- 
lem of the extent to which it is the function of law to legis- 
late moral conduct is one of considerable interest, and the 
practical answer must depend in part on the nature of the state 
itself. A. D. Lindsay gives a liberal-democratic answer to that 
problem: “The new conception of the relation of the state to 
morality . . . assumes that compulsory goodness . . . in the true 
sense of goodness . . . is a contradiction in terms, that the good 
life in its proper form needs liberty, and can only be lived in a 
free fellowship, that therefore the function of the state’s com- 
pulsion is not directly to make men moral but to provide a frame- 
work within which moral freedom may have room and security.” 
These assumptions, which Locke, in his stress on law as direction, 
rather than limitation, seems to have shared,'* have not always 
been maintained in a democracy, as the Eighteenth Amendment 


15 A. D. Lindsay, The Modern Democratic State, vol. 1 (London 1943) p. 88. 
16 John Locke, Second Treatise of Civil Government, Book 6, par. 57. 
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demonstrates. But they are fundamental assumptions of liberal 
society. 

No such assumptions are made or can be made by an oli- 
garchical state. ‘The moral problems which arise in military 
society are and must be different, not only because of the exacti- 
tude of life, but also because of the different political structure. 
The function of the state’s compulsion, therefore, cannot be to 
provide the kind of framework of which the Master of Balliol 
speaks, but must be used “directly to make men moral.” Whether 
a different kind of relation between morality and compulsion 
could exist, were the form of government of the military radically 
changed, is doubtful. The fact is that at present the recruit has 
almost immediately to face the problem that compulsion is related 
not only to the function of victory but also to the most minute 
daily problems of life itself. 

Whether that recruit arrives for basic training in the full flush 
of enthusiasm, or with the dull resentment nurtured by the 
isolationists, he is struck by the omnipresence of law. He is 
given the impression, rightly or wrongly, that there is almost no 
offense the consequences of which will not be far-reaching. He 
may see the law sometimes as an instrument of unreasonable 
authority, sometimes as a game of wits played between the GI 
and the party in power. Gradually, as he learns that the law 
cannot be widely enforced, and that it is almost impossible to 
spend a few years in the service without breaking it, the latter 
attitude tends to prevail. The popular phrase “army-wise’’ refers 
to the knowledge of how to stretch the law without reprisals. A 
few laws are usually respected, either because of an inheritance 
from civilian life, or because their violation is a serious threat to 
the life of the community. But, in general, the man who obeys 
the law for its own sake is likely to be looked upon as either 
timid or puritanical. During service, and in later life, many men 
view their own violations with a wholesome irony. If they are 
discovered, it is all part of the game—a game played during a 
brief interlude in life when men jocosely kicked over the traces. 
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And their own morality is sufficiently well ordered and generous 
to prevent any serious neglect of duty. 

What a paradox this situation creates! There is a very small 
realm of choice in military law. Yet, owing to the very unen- 
forceability of that law, the realm of choice is enhanced. It takes 
a wise man to know which laws may be broken and which must 
be obeyed for the sake of the needs of the community and the 
growth of his own spirit. We are not all wise men. When we 
have lived under a system of law distinguished by a multitude 
of regulations which cannot be uniformly enforced, and by an 
area of arbitrary action far wider than that in civilian life, the 
respect for law itself is in danger. 

The objection may be made that in civilian life, too, there are 
violations of certain laws, which, however, do not lead to a whole- 
sale contempt for law. It must be granted that the problem is 
largely one of degree. Without making an excursion into legal 
philosophy, where I should never find my way, it seems to me 
clear that the rather ominous presence of law is never so much 
of a problem in civilian life. In the case of one unpopular law— 
the Eighteenth Amendment—a considerable dislike for law as 
law certainly followed. Moreover, other laws, such as traffic 
ordinances, have been frequently modified, partly in the interest 
of enforceability. Military law is less flexible. Nor can we make 
a comparison with inactive Blue Laws or with the strict statutes 
of Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, which had lain dead for 
fourteen years. There is a vast difference between a law which 
is never enforced, where the results of violation can reasonably 
be predicted, and a law which is rigidly enforced in one case out 
of every ten, or every twenty-five. The first case is a problem 
merely of nonenforcement; the second may be one of arbitrari- 
ness. Day by day, almost hour by hour, the serviceman comes 
into such direct contact with the law as the civilian seldom does. 
And, day by day, he is almost compelled to make the decision as 
to when and where to break it. 

Without pretension to an ability to discuss military justice 
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from a legal point of view, even a layman cannot glimpse the 
almost hidden forces of military law without wondering whether 
some mute, inglorious Dreyfus may not rest in military or naval 
prison. It is hard to tell how far the elaborate system of review 
may protect this Dreyfus. One must depend in part on the 
humaneness of the men at the top. Lincoln’s pardons were well 
known. And Wilson refused Pershing the extended powers over 
life and death which the general requested.7_ But the man who 
has made a few casual mistakes must depend on the flexibility of 
the system, and on the humaneness of the ordinary officer. He 
has no trial by his peers, no open court, no public record. I have 
heard lawyers in the marine corps complain that there was little 
regard for, and frequently little knowledge of, the rules of evi- 
dence on the part of the courts martial. As for publicity, in the 
marine corps it takes the form of the reading of a sentence to the 
prisoner in front of the mess hall, before the noon meal. The 
very nature of the grim pageantry suggests that the appeal is 
directed rather to fear than to a sense of justice. 

Judicial authority, however, is not the only form of oligarchial 
authority with moral implications far different from those of 
civilian life. There is, for example, the question of adminis- 
trative authority. There is the use of censorship, which may guide 
men’s private language. There is the power of transfer. The last- 
named is, in wartime, virtually a power of life and death. ‘That 
in the great majority of cases, so far as my own experience ex- 
tends, it was not used for personal or political reasons is a tribute 
to the men who possessed it. That it may be, and was, on occasion 
so used is another indication of the care with which oligarchical 
power must be distributed. 

More serious in its effect on commonplace morality is the 
strange power of words. Words play a great part in modern 
democracy. How much more important are they in military 
society, where even private language may be at least semiofficial. 
Everything that is said by a superior to a subordinate in a mili- 


17 Herring, op, cit., p. 95. 
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tary society is said by one whom the subordinate is taught to 
respect and believe in. ‘Thus the forgetfulness of those who 
wield the instruments of power cannot go unchallenged. Many 
a serviceman has returned, ashamed of the angry and ungenerous 
things he has said in the comparative security of the barracks. 
But he had his example among those who had spoken more 
ungenerous words from positions of authority. According to 
the journal, Politics, General Patton said to his men, “We've got 
to save the f...g for the fighting men. The brave men 
will breed more brave men.” ?® And then there was Admiral 
Halsey with his gospel of hatred: ‘““We are driving the bestial 
apes all over the Pacific.” 1° 

We need not stop with those whose words are carefully watched 
by a cautious press. In my own experience there was the field 
officer who complained to an enlisted waiter because he could 
have only one glass of milk with lunch, the Southern captain who 
said that the Pacific war was a race war and that Roosevelt was 
to blame for not telling the people that it was a race war, and 
the lieutenant who asked the awkward marine whether he had 
learned to drill at the Negro base. 

Let me reiterate that in so far as this misuse of the power of 
words stems from the political structure, it is due not to a con- 
scious effort on the part of all those in control to misuse that 
power, but to the difficulty of controlling such a power in the 
oligarchical state. There is no evidence whatever that these state- 
ments are the statements of an officer caste or part of a brutal 
policy of inhumanity. It is impossible to imagine that General 
Eisenhower, for example, could have made such statements. 
Doubtless the officers who did make them were a minority, but 
they were men in positions of responsibility. When statements 
are made by those in high places, the President, as Commander- 
in-Chief, may check the light flow of careless language. Thus, 
when Meade spoke at Gettysburg of “driving the invader from 


18 Politics (August 1945). 
19 Ibid. (August 1945). 
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our soil,” Lincoln objected to applying such language to the 
South.2° And when Hooker said that both the army and the 
government needed a dictator, Lincoln wrote, “What I now ask 
of you is military success, and I will risk the dictatorship.” * 
It is too early to tell how far the presidential power was used in 
this war to caution against excessive bravado or the pleadings of 
hatred. 

No Commander-in-Chief, however, can check the daily flow of 
reckless language among those who represent to the sensitive re- 
cruit his first experience of military power. In 1835, Tocque- 
ville predicted that “the class of noncommissioned officers, which 
had never acted a part in history until the present century, is 
destined . . . to play one of some importance.” * ‘There can be 
little doubt but what Tocqueville’s prediction has been fulfilled. 
The prestige of the NCO, far surpassing that of many officers, 
comes not from his high place in the structure but from the 
halo that hardness and long years of following the flag have 
given him. This prestige is far-reaching, and frequently those 
who possess it are among the staunchest defenders of the mili- 
tary system itself. What can mean more to the sensitive recruit 
than the regular NCO, so skillfully molded into the mili- 
tary form and hardened by training, who answers the questions 
he can with invariable “savvy”? It is the regular NCO who can 
first arouse the enthusiasm of the recruit, who can turn drill 
itself into a system of masculine aesthetics. But if the recruit 
discovers that the NCO’s admonitions of toughness do not meet 
every situation, that his toughness may be bravado rather than 
spiritual courage, that he may be willing to accept a quid pro quo, 
that the influx of recruits may mean opportunities for advance- 
ment and power such as the NCO has never before known, the 
elements of moral decay become apparent. It may be worthwhile 
to study how far this class, which Tocqueville called the most 


20 Sandburg, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 344. 
21 Charnwood, op. cit., p. 337- 
22 Tocqueville, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 289. 
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warlike in a democratic army, may have been the backbone of 
the Nazi movement in the German army.”* 

A special group of NCO’s, known in the marine corps as drill 
instructors (DI’s) and in the army as cadremen, can make marines 
or soldiers. In the marine corps, during boot camp, the DI is 
almost the recruit’s sole contact with discipline, toughness, and 
power. His salty humor gives him the quality of a manly poet 
until one learns that the words of this minor Whitman have been 
passed from platoon to platoon, from DI to DI, and that his 
exhortations, while thrown off with a carefully planned spon- 
taneity, are doubtless not intended to have a lasting effect. Such 
expressions as, “You’re not in the army, you’re in the marine 
corps,” “Don’t be thinking about the girl back home. She’s out 
with a 4F,” “I’m not telling you to steal, but no marine ever goes 
without’”—such remarks, whatever their intent, when made by 
a man who is the embodiment of the military oligarchy to a 
recruit startled into terror and devotion, are taken seriously 
indeed. And what they foster is neither bravery nor discipline, 
but a kind of provincial egotism. ‘The exhortations of the NCO, 
coupled with those of the radio, illustrate one of the most para- 
doxical phases of military life. The same man who is told by 
the radio that he is but little lower than the angels may be told 
by his sergeant that he is considerably less than a man. He may 
take neither of the two appraisals seriously, but if he does fit 
them into one framework, he must make use of Alfred de Vigny’s 
phrase, “servitude et grandeur militaire.’ He must become, as 
Bright once said of Disraeli, ‘at once pompous and servile.” 


Vv 


Before we turn from a consideration of the possible misuse of 
power in military society to the moral effects of such misuse 
upon that society, it is necessary to recall that the sources and 

*3 Tocqueville adds, “In every democratic army the noncommissioned officers 


will be the worst representatives of the pacific and orderly spirit of the country, 
and the private soldiers will be the best” (ibid., p. 290). 
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forms of military authority are vast. Their effect is far-reaching 
and no doubt abuse is inevitable. ‘The military does not act in 
a vacuum, but deals with those persons, acting as leaders or led, 
who compose society itself. Yet, in the effects of the military 
oligarchy on human conduct, there is something more than the 
problem of men compelled to lead a life they do not care for. 
Day after day these men were taught that what was done by those 
above them was right. If those above them even occasionally 
looted, why should not they? If those above them regarded sex 
as the exclusive privilege of the brave, why should not the brave 
partake freely and jealously of that privilege? 

The effects of such an outlook are clear, and they are shown 
in the second group of stories mentioned earlier in this article— 
the stories of the widespread misconduct on the part of the GI’s. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to pile page on page of lurid 
anecdotes, although testimony is not lacking. In weighing this 
testimony I do not assume that wars are fought, or should be 
fought, by storybook heroes, or that occupation troops are angels 
of light. The notion that one does not expect moral severity 
from a soldier, or that for an increase of discipline in one phase 
of life there must be a decline of discipline in another, is a time- 
honored one, although the soldier of Cromwell might have dis- 
liked the suggestion. Machiavelli went so far as to contend that 
a man devoted to the exclusive practice of arms could not be a 
good man.** Without accepting Machiavelli’s thesis, other 
writers have suggested that the very strictness of military law, as 
well as the sacrifice the soldier is called upon to make, must tend 
to diminish control in other, less carefully scrutinized phases of 
living. ‘““The first mythologists,” said Aristotle, “seem not im- 
properly to have joined Ares and Aphrodite.” 7 

But the answer to just such a juncture which Mr. Bennett gave 
in Pride and Prejudice—“‘No officer shall ever enter my house 
again”—could not be given in twentieth-century America. It 


24 Machiavelli, Art of War (Albany 1815) p. 23. 
25 Aristotle, Politics, 1269 b28—29. 
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would be downright unpatriotic. The United States has not 
suddenly discovered human frailty. It has, through its popular 
media of communication, rather encouraged that frailty than 
otherwise, and it has discovered that an amused tolerance toward 
those who defend the state will not work for the citizen soldier. 
Precisely because the misconduct of the citizen soldier cannot be 
so easily isolated, it becomes an increasing public problem for 
democracy. And there are many times when it seems to stem 
less from a devil-may-care gallantry than from a positive contempt. 

Something must be said about that contempt. Some men who 
may tolerate, even approve, any extension of gallantry cannot tol- 
erate provincialism. So prejudiced are some of the attitudes that 
have come out of this war that sensitive persons have begun to 
wonder whether travel does not narrow a man. You see provincial- 
ism, of course, those first nights in the barracks when lonely men 
proclaim the superiority of the regions from which they come. 
It comes from civilian life. But it grows. I have met more men 
converted by life in the service to the Southern prejudice against 
Negroes than I have seen Southerners who gained a more tolerant 
attitude. Perhaps that experience is incomplete, and certainly 
there were cases where the directions from the top regarding 
minority groups were more forthright than those of civilian life. 
But an officer who expresses even the same provincial contempt 
he expresses in civilian life has a far greater responsibility in the 
service. He may speak casually, but with far from casual effect. 

The idea of comradeship itself was a bright dream, one of the 
visions in this war where men were unashamed of their own 
romanticism—a vernal dream in a world become autumnal. Men 
saw in that dream an end of the white Protestant elite. But how 
many of us shared it?** Doubtless men did so in the face of 


26 The army’s use of volunteer Negro platoons in twenty-seven regiments was 
a serious effort to break down segregation. 

27 It must be noted that one of the really fine experiences of soldierly living is 
the sense of comradeship among men, even far to the rear, particularly with regard 
to financial matters. The soldier is the least mercenary of men, at least in his 
relations with his comrades. 
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common hardship. Yet a statement could be heard in the marine 
corps to the effect that “first they took in dogs, then women, then 
Negroes.” I cannot vouch for the source but I can vouch for 
the fact that the statement was repeated by several men in posi- 
tions of authority. These men shared no dreams. ‘They knew 
that British troops were inferior to American troops, that Ameri- 
can soldiers were inferior to American marines, that civilians 
were inferior to servicemen, just as certainly as they knew that 
Negroes were inferior to white men. And often they believed 
that different habits of life—in Hawaii, for example—were signs 
of innate depravity. 

I do not for a moment suppose that everyone had a swagger 
of superiority. What I do suggest is that the type of moral in- 
fluence described made a moral breakdown likely, and I use the 
term “moral breakdown” in the broadest possible sense. ‘There 
is an attractiveness to men who regard their own hills as the 
greenest, just as there is an attractiveness to those who do not 
take their own moral problems too seriously. If the world of 
the services were the world of Stalky & Co., there would be no 
problem. Undoubtedly it was so for many whose experiences 
served merely to save them from prudery. ‘The chances were 
poor, however, when men were whisked from civilian life into 
the services and then back into civilian life again. 

Let no one suggest that life in the services is a schoolboy excur- 
sion, from which you can laughingly return and talk about the 
time you put the goose on the professor’s chair. It need hardly 
be proved that the war left scars. And it left many small scars 
that may mar the social picture as much as larger ones. The 
larger ones are obvious. It is one thing to put a goose on the 
professor’s chair, and another to deal in the black market, to 
exploit the starving of other nations. The men who did that 
will tell no stories of schoolboy pranks. But what of the vast 
majority who did not? ‘There was a simpler morality, too, which 
suffered. C. E. Montague wrote of that morality and the effects 
of the first world war: “An England of boundlessly advertised 
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heroes and saints has ousted the England in which you would 
never, wherever you traveled, be given wrong change on the 
bus.” 8 Then there was the common question: if lying was so 
valuable in warfare, what good was telling the truth in peace- 
time? °° Of course, England came out of it. But our ache is 
greater than the ache of England after the last war. The Nazis 
helped teach us to hate, but who will guide us from noble hatred 
back to the simpler emotions of peaceful life? Each trip seems 
to be harder and the way back longer. The concern for common 
generosity grows less with every large upheaval that produces 
legendary heroes and saints. 

Moreover, the postwar effects cannot be seen merely in terms 
of what happens later in civilian life. The moral problems of 
occupation troops are particularly important and require special 
attention. The excuse of haste is less valid than in combat train- 
ing. Failure to provide the necessary special training, or perhaps 
one should say general education, may have to do with the fact 
that occupation forces have been so open to criticism. Perhaps 
no one told them that they would have to remain abroad for a 
long time. And perhaps no one told them that the people of 
other nations were human beings and that their own conduct 
would be an indication both of their own respect for human 
rights and of American foreign policy. 

In training, the serviceman is asked to renounce his individual 
sense of responsibility. In combat, he may regain at least a part 
of it. He may find it for himself, just as he found that the cleav- 


28 C. E. Montague, Disenchantment (London 1934) p. 212. 

29 Ibid., p. 128. An extremely ‘interesting question of commonplace morality, 
but one for which space will not allow adequate consideration, is the question of 
how far the organization of women’s reserves, by bringing women under the forms 
of military courtesy, may have brought about a clash between military courtesy 
and the traditional courtesy toward women. There were, for example, officers 
who disliked having to address women merely by their surnames. Secondary as such 
a problem must seem in relation to the whole of warfare, for the postwar world 
the question of how far the serviceman’s attitude toward women may have been 
modified by such an alteration in the hierarchy of courtesy is a meaningful one. 
I know of one women’s reserve officer who censured a group of enlisted women for 
remaining seated on a bus while officers were standing. 
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age between his officers and himself was not the unbridgeable 
chasm that had been described to him. In common danger, 
common understanding may arise. It is not so among garrison 
or rear echelon troops, among those who see no action. For the 
men who wasted their youth on the remnant of nature that is 
called Ulithi Atoll, or who guarded the narrow convergence of 
coral and runway that is called Johnson Island, there could be 
little of the liberal-democratic spirit. The very inequalities had 
no basis in an inequality of risk, too little in an inequality of 
responsibility. How much more serious is the problem in peace- 
time, when there are no foxholes, when life is all Ulithi and 
Johnson islands, to which there is added, in Europe and in Japan, 
a sizable civilian population with sorrows and needs of its own? 
The garrison soldier may have an easier lot in every other way, 
but in terms of the return to civilian life his lot may be the 
hardest of all. For he has been long without decisiveness, sliding 
into indifference. He may even come to like the service, not 
as men do who would not have chosen otherwise when they were 
needed, but as a man who looks for something which might give 
him a pleasant sense of renunciation, as Jacques Thibault liked 
reform school, where he needed to exercise no will, experience 
no freedom. Even nostalgia may decline into weariness. 

Yet whatever the special problems of occupation troops, they 
do not differ entirely from those of men who have already re- 
turned home with bitter stories. Those bitter stories that we 
have all heard and many of us told, whether of the injustices of 
superiors to subordinates or of the injustices of superiors and 
subordinates alike to others, pose problems that cannot be lightly 
treated or easily solved. While it is necessary to glance at a 
few of the answers, they must be mentioned in terms of the 
question of how far the moral effects of the military structure and 
the military situation can be traceable to a political form and 
are therefore problems of political science. Even that question, 
which is admittedly not the whole of the problem, is complex. It 
suggests that the study of morality itself cannot be avoided, 
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though we may prefer to think of the desired study as one of 
“morale.” Many social scientists have been eager to leave the 
barren fields of morality for the lush meadows of morale, an area 
easier of approach and more densely populated. The USO, the 
radio, and the recreation officers, as well as the works of scholars, 
showed that the happiness of the serviceman was a matter of 
interest. Concern over his conduct, on the other hand, was felt 
to be presumptuous, even unpatriotic. Understandable as such 
a sentiment is, when the usual institutional influences on conduct 
were laid aside and the military was asked to take their place, 
it was morality, not morale, that gave special cause for concern. 

While the military organization made many compromises with 
the notion of morale, those who particularly admired the military 
spirit and the military tradition avoided both the term and the 
concept, preferring the more positive bond of esprit and inclining 
to consider moral questions as questions of discipline. No serious 
person doubts the need for discipline in a military organization, 
but the term, as it is usually used, presents a little answer to a 
very large problem. The services themselves apparently realized 
when they compromised with the notion of morale that the 
discipline of a small regular army, particularly an aristocratic 
army, is not wholly applicable to an army of citizen soldiers, 
plucked willingly or unwillingly from democratic society. Yet 
when General Wainwright cited as an atrocity story the fact that 
in Japanese prison camps, “highranking officers were forced to 
perform manual labor like coolies,” *° it might have been pointed 
out that a democratic people does not consider manual labor 
shameful. At times, discipline tended to promote rather than 
diminish the sentiments that appeared in letters to popular maga- 
zines to the effect that “only officers are gentlemen.” 

Men who do not doubt the need for severity have questioned 
whether all the pageantry that represents discipline in a tradi- 
tional army is applicable in ours. ‘Tocqueville noted, ““A demo- 
cratic people must despair of ever obtaining from soldiers that 


30 New York Times, September 11, 1945. 
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blind, minute, submissive obedience which an aristocratic people 
may impose on them without difficulty .... Among democratic 
communities military discipline ought not to attempt to annihi- 
late the free spring of the faculties; all that can be done by 
discipline is to direct it; the obedience thus indicated is less 
exact but it is more eager and intelligent. It has its roots in the 
will of him who obeys. It rests not only on his instinct but on 
his reason.” *4 And in 1917, Newton Baker spoke of discipline 
as “devised for the purpose of executing the common will and 
preserving the common right.” * 

Today, similar statements are commonplace, but they are not 
always very specific. They are accompanied by a general senti- 
ment for democracy and by a dislike for war. That the spirit to 
which Tocqueville refers is not possible when a dislike for war 
has degenerated into a desire for comfort should be clear, as it 
was Clear to Tocqueville himself. Such an attitude depends not 
only on the military leadership but on the citizens as well. ‘The 
isolationist can only be disciplined in the old way, if at all. 
“The essence of democratic discipline,” says Tom Wintringham, 
“is that it is the self-discipline of men who agree.” ** One could 
indeed go farther and suggest that whatever agreement was neces- 
sary to retain the democratic structure of civil society would have 
to be increased many fold in the case of the military. While I 
have seen no blueprint for democratic discipline, and can offer 
none, I do not mean to suggest that it cannot exist. I suggest 
merely that it implies a unity or must create a unity greater than 
the unity in the United States during the recent war. 


VI 


Closely akin to the suggestion of democratic discipline is that of 
institutional reform. Various boards have been set up to recom- 


81 Tocqueville, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 296. 

82 Palmer, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 227. See also Lincoln’s letter to Count Agenor de 
Gasparin: “With us every soldier is a man of character and must be treated with 
more consideration than is customary in Europe” (Sandburg, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 504)- 

838 Wintringham, op. cit., p. 46. 
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mend changes along institutional lines. The report of the 
Doolittle Committee, for example, has suggested changes in the 
army structure. Other informal suggestions are more far-reach- 
ing. One is the demand for advancement for all. Even in the 
Germany army there was room for talent. Certainly if Negroes 
or Jews or non-college men or trade unionists would make the 
best officers, they ought to be given the responsibility. But there 
is no evidence that vertical mobility will, in itself, protect the 
rights of those who do not rise. Other proposed changes include 
an extension of the army orientation program and a doubtless 
much-needed reform of the judicial system. 

I should not like to minimize the importance of institutional 
reform. Even if we wish, we cannot return to the aristocratic 
army. ‘The old army criticism of the more democratic militia 
has laid many charges against the latter. Yet a study of the system 
that enabled men like Andrew Jackson to rise might be fruitful. 
Colonel Evans Carlson, among others, experimented with changes 
along similar lines.** ‘The proposed institutional changes, how- 
ever, imply not less, but greater, civilian responsibility and a 
ripe temper on the part of the people. To talk of institutional 
changes and of democratic discipline to those who have no 
stomach for democracy is to enrich the diet of a man with ulcers. 

While abuse may stem from the oligarchical government, that 
government must derive its powers and its leadership from civil 
society. No serious person can therefore contend that the mili- 
tary is solely responsible for the moral decline that has set in, 
for the twilight of generosity. On the contrary, the military 
has its back against the wall. On the basis of a dislike, men call 
the army fascist and spew it out of their mouths. During the 
twenties and thirties few sensitive persons were willing to enter 
West Point or Annapolis. So deep is the antagonism to the mili- 

84 For the classical discussion of the militia and standing army problem in the 
republic see The Federalist, nos. 25-29. For a defense of the militia system see 
the books of John M. Palmer, especially Statesmanship or War (New York 1927) 


which deals with the Swiss militia; Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson, Three War 
Presidents (New York 1930); and America in Arms (New Haven 1941). 
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tary career in peacetime that it is hard to understand how humane 
men like Eisenhower can again choose it, though many have done 
so in the past. The isolationists have got into our blood. But 
the term “‘isolationist,” which is used here not to describe a 
policy but to characterize a state of mind, requires qualification. 
The isolationists were those who found their own responsibilities 
in an American garden beyond an inviolable hedge. Their abuse 
of the shibboleth, ‘Patriotism begins at home,” carried itself into 
the thoughts of many who were not politically isolationist. ‘They 
turned the natural hatred for war into a narrow personal affec- 
tion for American boys.** Just as there were civilians who saw 
the red harvest in terms of “my son and my husband,” there were 
servicemen who abandoned that view only under the stress of 
common danger. I know that that is only one side of the picture. 
But film, radio, and bond-selling exhibited the other side. Those 
who came into the war late and became occupation troops had 
long been subject to the rumblings of ungenerous words. 

The services will not listen and cannot listen to those who 
talk of the reform of the army and navy and are suspicious of 
the very idea of national defense. The belief that conscription 
is better suited to a democracy than the policy of letting only 
those serve who like to fight is an ancient and a respectable 
belief. From Machiavelli to Renouvier and Mosca, men have 
seen the weakness of professionalism as the standard for an army.*® 
A conscript army, precisely because of its close ties with civilian 
life, has a better chance of trying out democratic discipline than 
a regular army. It cannot be composed to any great extent of 

35Graham Hutton, a British observer, points to the special problem of the 
Midwestern press: “The long insulation of the Midwest, its consuming interest in 
the home team and the boys of the district, are expanded by many of its papers 
and local radio stations to cover all America, so that everything, to be mentioned, 
must be American. All nations, all cities, naturally glorify their own sons’ doings. 


But to suppress those of others is something new and ominous” (Midwest at Noon, 
Chicago 1946, p. 281). 

36 Machiavelli, op. cit., Book I passim; Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, trans- 
lated by Hannah D. Kahn (New York 1939) p. 102. Regarding Renouvier see 
Nickerson, The Armed Horde (cited above) p. 146. 
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those who select the military career because they are unwilling to 
accept the responsibilities of civilian life. A regular army can 
be. But it must be a public-spirited conscript army, which knows 
that democracy has certain responsibilities. ‘Today there are 
men who have so little faith in democracy that they do not believe 
that a democratic government can restrain the warlike propensi- 
ties of its military arm. What army can listen to such men, if 
it seeks a reformed court-martial system, a closer civilian relation- 
ship, a leadership that has a deeper respect for human rights? It 
must turn with suspicion from those to whom reform implies 
dodging responsibility. 

Such reform may legitimately be supported, however, by those 
who extend the study which Merriam has advocated. If we 
ask for an education in the theory and structure of the govern- 
ment of the military, we can ask also for its continued sub- 
ordination to civilian control. Whenever tighter civilian control 
is necessary to insure the coordination of discipline with the 
protection of human rights, we must have that control, and it 
must be built, on the one hand, out of far-reaching understanding 
and, on the other, out of careful vigilance. Understanding may 
help to insure better education (as contrasted with mere training) 
and better personnel among regulars. Unless there is such educa- 
tion and the respect for human rights which it implies, vigilance 
alone can be only a safe-guard, and a precarious one, against the 
often whimsical use of oligarchical power. 

In the end, one must return to the problem as primarily one 
of the public spirit. The needed respect for human rights 
doubtless existed among the majority of the servicemen, regard- 
less of rank, but it varied in degree, at least among most of those 
I met. There are, as there always have been in the United 
States, men who face military life with a solid and intelligent 
devotion, men whose delight in human dignity is itself a mark 
of character. Those who have been in combat can say much 
more of those men than I. There were officers, too, whose care 
for their men was something that words are too weak to tell. But 
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if there were fewer such men than we should like to believe, we 
can thank not only the institutions but also the ungenerous 
temper of the times, the attitudes of isolationists, the tenor of 
radio programs, as well as the institutions and temper of the 
military itself. Grant noted with pride that at Vicksburg his 
men had done nothing to hurt the feelings of the fallen.” I 
doubt that we can have the same pride. Can it be that we have 
lost too much of the rigor of the puritan, too much of the 
generosity of the democrat? Without that rigor and that generosity 
alike, the pride of Grant becomes a will-o’-the-wisp, vainly sought, 
or even forgotten, by the nation. 


87 Charnwood, op. cit., p. 385. 


(Coe College) 
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THE RELIGION OF PROGRESS’ 


BY ALBERT SALOMON 


I 


Moores social movements in the industrial age have been 
carefully analyzed with regard to their social causes and collective 
motives. For a century, historians and sociologists have taught 
that the movements are determined by material, and in particular 
by economic, forces. Such theories, however, cannot stand the 
test of comprehensive empirical scrutiny. Economic institutions 
are not living and autonomous things. ‘They are composed of 
human beings whose actions are conditioned by a variety of 
motives. All empirical research makes it evident that the social 
process is not a simple evolution which can be inspired or ex- 
plained by any single motive. 

It is a commonplace truth that man’s action in society is deter- 
mined by material interests. In politics and in economic de- 
velopment, in social advancement and in intellectual competition, 
men are deeply conditioned by brutal and material interests. 
But if we attempt to measure the dynamics of social action, we 
have to investigate the elements that constitute the intensity, the 
density, and the power of social movements. Such inquiry will 
reveal that societies refer their material needs, desires, and 
deficiencies to a frame of meaning which provides the criteria 
for social action and social change. Such a frame of reference 
is a context of values regarding the whole of individual and social 
life. It is the spiritual horizon which establishes the foundations 
of human action and passion as meaningful in a larger whole. 
In measuring material interests with such systems of meaning, 
men are able to fill material and economic requirements with 


1 Paper prepared for the Seventh Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
held in Chicago, September 9-11, 1946. 
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the explosive power of radical action. Men live not by bread 
alone; they need a meaning for their acting and being acted 
upon to which they can refer their sufferings and hopes. 

There have been misery, exploitation, and injustice as long 
as societies have existed. And the humiliated and oppressed 
classes have tolerated such domination most of the time because 
of human inertia. They rise in revolutionary action only under 
two sets of conditions. The unprivileged classes succeed in 
building up a revolutionary group when they can appeal to their 
rights which have been abolished by the ruling elite. ‘This is 
the pattern of all pre-industrial revolutions from the time of 
Solon to the Peasants’ War of the sixteenth century. ‘These 
revolutions remained in the orbit of the political and legal 
spheres. The second type of revolution is the modern one. In 
modern times, social movements result in an integrated revolu- 
tionary class when certain groups have gained the absolute con- 
viction of their historical mission in the progress of mankind. 
Modern revolutions do not take place in the frame of politics, 
but in the frame of religion. They are radical in the literal sense 
of the word, transforming the lives of societies at their roots, 
that is, totally. Modern social movements and revolutions gain 
their revolutionary power not from the motives of economic 
requirements, but from their religious and messianic frame of 
reference. 

One of the great accomplishments of Max Weber’s sociology 
of religion was the investigation of the interrelationships between 
interest-motives and meaning-motives in social action. This 
approach must be applied to the secular and revolutionary 
religions which paved the way for the totalitarian world. We 
speak of secularization as a characteristic feature of the modern 
world. The term indicates that the supernatural religions and 
churches are losing their constructive and guiding power over 
modern technical and industrial societies. It implies that the 
decline of these religions is identical with the end of religion in 
general. The sociologist, however, should not apply notions with 
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a specific theological meaning. He must use categories which 
are not value-determined. For this reason the sociologist should 
speak of the religion of progress as a social phenomenon in the 
revolutionary nineteenth century. The religious beliefs and 
spiritual creeds of the industrial world have been the dynamic 
power in modern social movements and a vital reality in the 
constituents of the totalitarian world. We can formulate our 
theses in two sentences: The nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
are deeply religious epochs. The social and economic issues of 
modern movements cannot be separated from the religious mean- 
ing which men have attributed to their revolutionary action. 


II 


The religions of progress are a universal phenomenon of the 
post-French Revolution world. It is necessary, therefore, to 
describe briefly the general phenomenon before limiting the 
analysis to the topic at hand. The desire for a new religion is 
a characteristic of romanticism. Romanticism is not only a 
literary movement; in its fullest sense, it is a philosophical and 
social attitude. It is an international phenomenon with con- 
spicuously national differentiations. It is a movement of in- 
tellectuals, of philosophers and poets who experience two antagon- 
istic tendencies as constructive and destructive in their lives. 
They are enthusiastic about the tremendous progress that philoso- 
phers, scientists, and poets have made in extending the sovereignty 
of human thought, action, and sensibility. They are in despair 
because they feel the forlornness and solitude of the modern 
intellectual living in a world of philistines, of pedants, and of 
bourgeois. 

From this specific experience of the power of the human mind 
and the solitude of the modern intellectual has emerged Romantic 
Messianism, which is a common feature in Schlegel and Saint- 
Simon, in Novalis and Comte. Their religions are religions of 
progress. They intend to unify intellectual progress and social 
order as a communion of progressive learning and emerging spirit 
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in a society in which everyone has his objective place, function, 
and meaning in the whole. They take seriously the idea of 
constructing a religion of progress. Schlegel’s formulation is valid 
for all subsequent religions: ? ““The revolutionary desire to realize 
the Kingdom of God is the flexible element of progressive learn- 
ing and the beginning of modern history.’ Schlegel postulates 
the Realm of God in the Here and Now and rejects the idea of 
mankind as realizing itself in the infinity of the historical process. 
The romantic idea of a religion of progress is absolutely different 
from previous philosophies of progress. 

During the seventeenth century, thinkers discovered the 
superiority of the modern, over the classical, mind, and con- 
sidered this indicative of intellectuai progress. This made it pos- 
sible to challenge the authority of the classics. Turgot’s and 
Condorcet’s philosophies of progress united intellectual and 
political progress in the comprehensive idea of total evolution 
without imposing religious dignity on their theories. Nor is 
Spencer’s sociology of progress a religion, whatever might have 
been its influence on the Protestant churches in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The theories of the Enlightenment were definitely anti- 
religious and purely philosophical. They illuminated the think- 
ing of the philosophically-minded person. 

The religions of progress were destined to have a practical 
effect on the whole of society and to reestablish meaningful bonds 
of superiority and subordination, of hierarchy and discipline, 
in an all-embracing spirit. These new religions hoped to recreate 
a catholic universe of meaning to give spiritual and moral security 
to the individual. They responded to the general trend of 
materialism and atheism which prevailed throughout the eight- 
eenth century. They had to answer the question: who will take 
over the functions of the transcendent God as ultimate reality, 
that is, as final constitutor of legitimacy in history? They knew 
that they had to establish a new ontology after transcendence 


2See Friedrich von Schlegel, in Athenaeum, vol. 1, no. 2 (Berlin 1798) p. 60, 
and vol. 3, no. 1 (Berlin 1800) pp. 4, 5, 6, 10 ff., 13. 
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was gone. They discovered two social realities-Humanity and 
History. Some speak of people or nation rather than humanity, 
but all consider Society the bearer of absolute meaning—the 
bearer of progress as the total and true reality. People, nations, 
humanity are the manifestations of truth and present the reality 
of the Divine. The romantics have made history and society the 
demiourgoi of the world of progress. For Schlegel and Saint- 
Simon, for Comte and Bonald, for Proudhon and DeMaistre, 
the true reality is in history. History is the self-realization of the 
emerging absolute. 

This general phenomenon of the vision of a new religion in 
the romantic movements finds its specific expressions in the reli- 
gions of progress as they refer to the industrial and social move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. It is indicative of uprooted 
European civilization that all social movements, even those re- 
jecting revolutionary action, appear as religions. ‘They are in 
need of doctrines which affect human wills and attitudes by 
establishing the absolute meaning of the social and _ historical 
process. Four types of religion appear in the social movements 
of the modern industrial world. 

Saint-Simonian religion appears as the gospel of a pan-techno- 
collectivism. Comte’s religion of humanity expresses a scientific 
and sentimental catholicism, which proclaims the gospel of the 
harmony of totally planned and totally guided industrial societies. 
The founders of these religions hoped to spread their gospel and 
transform the world through their religious teaching. 

Even the atheistic revolutionary doctrines appear as negative 
religions. They establish an unimpeachable theology, a body of 
priests who interpret the holy writ authentically and bar heretical 
doctrines. Whatever might have been Marx’s personal opinion 
of his work, Marxism in the Russian version has become a gospel 
of progress and final meaning, a religious belief and a militant 
church. More radical still are the atheistic religions which 
Bakunin and Proudhon introduced in their revolutionary 
struggle against the binding institutions of the past. They felt 
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most seriously that there were no social and political questions 
that were not deeply intertwined with theological problems. In 
the modern world, revolutions are not restricted to the consti- 
tutional frame of reference. There is a new mankind arising 
from the roots of history, remaking the totality of the human 
institutions as it fulfils the meaning of progress. 

In all four types of the religion of progress, this fundamental 
principle of religion is visible. We need a spiritual power, apart 
from the temporal power, able to guide and direct the mind and 
soul, in order to reestablish tranquillity, serenity, and order 
within the unending progress of humanity in history. This prin- 
ciple of a dynamic order is the normative idea of a perfect world; 
the unification of progress and order and the synthesis of the 
antagonisms become the focussing elements of the new religions. 


III 


With the vision of an absolute harmony, all these religions con- 
sidered the contemporary state of affairs as anarchy—a chaos which 
they referred to the French Revolution. Intellectual, moral, 
and economic anarchies are the recurrent terms for describing 
the contemporary world as sinful and ripe for salvation. It is to 
be noted that the category of anarchy as coined by Saint-Simon, 
and accepted and enlarged by Comte, Enfantin, and Marx, can- 
not be considered a scientific conception. Rather is it a mythical 
notion, which replaces the idea of original sin and the political 
concept of a state of nature. It indicates the state of corruption 
in the language of the new theology of history, in which the 
unity of progress and order describes the earthly paradise of the 
universe of history. For this reason no one can fail to recognize 
the messianic and eschatological terror in the description of these 
intellectual, moral, and social states of chaos. 

This leads us to the political source of the religions of progress.® 

3 See Henri Gouhier, La jeunesse d’Auguste Comte et la formation du positivisme, 


Bibliotheque d'histoire de la philosophie, 2 vols. (Paris 1936), and La vie d’Auguste 
Comte (Paris 1931). 
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All of them have taken up the religious heritage of French Jacob- 
inism. ‘They have all been the heirs of the religions of Reason, 
the Supreme Being, and Theophilanthropy. In spite of their 
opposition to the French Revolution, they share its historical 
messianism. ‘The revolutionary cults inaugurated all those sub- 
sequent religions that proclaimed through reason and progress 
the spiritual mission of the historical classes in industrial human- 
ity. The Jacobins began this historical messianism as a religion 
of progress. The eschatological vision of the human situation 
made it possible to view the enemy as atheist or heretic, and to 
classify mankind as believers and unbelievers. Revolutions and 
religions divided society into good and bad, friends and enemies. 
Modern society does not recognize legal and political status as 
decisive for social classification. In modern revolutionary radical- 
ism is implied the fanaticism and terror of monopolistic religions. 
The term “aristocrat” was a category of obscene sinfulness to the 
“citizen,” almost like the notion of the devil. This mythical 
classification of society indicates that modern revolutions identify 
their struggle with the fight for the victory of truth and the abso- 
lute in the historical progress of society. This religious and 
revolutionary attitude is still alive in the eschatological opposites 
of bourgeois-proletarian and Jew-Aryan in the bolshevik and 
national socialist worlds, respectively. 

Nobody has expressed the eschatological vision of a decaying 
world more clearly and more nobly than Proudhon. He sees 
his struggle with constitutionalism and socialism as a decisive 
battle of destruction. He speaks frequently of the Napoleonic 
battle in order to indicate the ultimate character of the revolu- 
tionary conflict. He sees the decay of the bourgeoisie and, as a 
sequel, the similar disappearance of Christianity. He remembers 
the benefits of this religion in what he terms “its last hour,” for 
it is going to perish along with the social and political institutions 
of the modern world. “All traditions are abused, all beliefs 
abolished, while the new gospel has not yet entered the mind of 
the masses. That is what I call the dissolution. It is the most 
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atrocious moment in the history of society. Everything merges 
in order to depress the people of good will . . . I have no illusions 
and I do not expect to see reappearing in our country... 
intelligence among the bourgeois and common sense among the 
plebeians. . . . The killings are going to come and will be fol- 
lowed by a terrifying prostration. We are not going to see the 
work of the new period. We are going to fight in the dark .. .” 4 

There are similar passages in Marx, Saint-Simon, Comte, and 
in Saint-Simonian writings, which describe their historical sit- 
uation in such eschatological terms. But nowhere in classical 
writings can one find anything like that. When Thucydides 
describes the fall of Athens, he explains and understands this 
tragic event in terms of human motives and of social laws. Sallust, 
analyzing the corruption of Roman nobility, and Tacitus, depict- 
ing the imperial court, never leave the spheres of historical and 
psychological explanation and understanding. Even when they 
are deeply moved by visualizing the decline of what they cherish 
most, they remain in the orbit of human action and of human 
attitudes. It was necessary to have passed through Christian 
dogmatism before it was possible to confuse the pax terrena and 
pax coelestis and to indulge in the romantic identification of God, 
history, society, and humanity. 

This universally recognized state of anarchy in the modern 
world makes the new religions indispensable for reestablishing 
the context of meaning which transforms the chaos of the his- 
torical process into the universe of progress. ‘This again is some- 
thing new. The Scottish philosophers, who were certainly no 
longer Christian, were extremely suspicious of history as the 
sphere of all human irrationalities and passions. Perfectibility 
and progress were categories of personal achievement, not general- 
izations for the historical process in toto. Here again the French 
Revolution opened the avenues for identifying history with the 
meaning of social evolution and imposing spiritual dignity on 
the classes which carry on progress. 


4 Proudhon, Oeuvres complétes, new ed., vol. 10 (Paris 1927) pp. 205 ff. 
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IV 


Among the new religions, the Saint-Simonian theology and church 
deserve special attention for two reasons: first, most of the French 
socialists passed through this experience and incorporated it into 
their own theories of social salvation; second, all technocratic 
religions have started from this pioneering vision of the redemp- 
tion of the world through a perfect industrial and technological 
society. 

Saint-Simonianism has a special value also because it exhibits 
modern society before the capitalistic antagonisms came out into 
the open. The meetings of this church were visited by bankers, 
engineers, industrialists, and professional revolutionists, leaders 
of labor, philanthropists, and social reformers. They were all 
willing to cooperate in bringing about a harmonious industrial 
order. 

It is interesting to note, furthermore, that the founders of 
Saint-Simonianism discarded completely the principles of a Divine 
Being or the substance of a Holy. According to their belief, 
religion is the synthesis of knowledge for the practical purpose 
of guiding and directing the minds and souls of men in all situa- 
tions. It is the spiritual power without which no temporal power 
can establish discipline, hierarchy, order, and obedience. This 
spiritual power does not derive its religious dignity from a trans- 
cendental God: it derives its message from the identity of scientific 
and humanitarian thinking in man. Positive science hypothesizes 
a providential plan of the universe. Hence scientists are the 
main body of the new clergy. They are supported by poets and 
artists. ‘The scientists are able to derive final truth from the laws 
of nature, which enable men to know the code of interests and 
the sequence of needs. Poets will teach men the potentialities 
of their imagination, sentiments, and sensibility. Both will direct 
men to a wise and social use of their intellectual and emotional 
faculties by establishing order and making progress in the control 
of nature and society. The spiritual power, composed of scien- 
tists and artists, will take the initiative in planning the industrial 
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world meaningfully in support of the temporal power of the 
industrialists. Thus, religion appears again as the all-embracing 
and leading institution in the social world, as the trustee of the 
final and absolute meaning of the whole. This whole, however, 
is no longer the world of creation or the universe of nature. It 
is now the narrow universe of total evolution of historical man- 
kind, the universe of social progress. 

The new clergy will determine and prescribe the conduct of 
society and the individual in all details because it alone is able 
to understand and to explain the historical situation of mankind. 
The clergy will elaborate the fundamental religious norms: the 
gospel of labor, the gospel of brotherhood, and the gospel of the 
poor. The gospel of labor is the spiritual recognition of indus- 
trial societies. Labor is blessed as the universal agent of produc- 
tivity which makes progress possible. All activities are included, 
even the productive investment of capital in useful enterprises. 
He who contributes to the constructive effort of an industrial 
world, whether worker, foreman, manager, banker, or engineer, 
is in a state of bliss since he helps to bring about a harmonious 
order of progress. Only the idle, the remnants of feudal society 
who live off their rents, are amoral and antireligious. This is 
the first stride toward a religion of technocracy and of socialism, 
which is to establish a humanitarian paradise.° 

Up to this point the Saint-Simonians are entitled to consider 
scientists a valuable body in the new clergy. The gospel of 
brotherhood, however, and the religious transfiguration of the 
poorest and most numerous class cannot be derived from scientific 
knowledge, but only from sentiments of humanitarian love. This 
is a utilitarian transfer of the spiritual principles of charity and 
poverty to the plane of social reality. To improve the physical 
and moral conditions of the poorest and most numerous class is a 


5See Henri de Saint-Simon, Oeuvres, Textes choisis, ed. by C. Bouglé (Paris 
1925), and Oeuvres de Saint-Simon et d’Enfantin (Paris 1865-78); for Saint-Simonian 
religion and sermons see especially vols. 23, 27-29, 42-46. See also Doctrine de 
Saint-Simon, Exposition, premiére année 1829, new ed. by C. Bouglé and E. Halévy 
(Paris 1924), and S. Charléty, Histoire du Saint-Simonisme (Paris 1931). 
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religious norm which pertains to the gospel of labor. Saint-Simon 
founded his challenge to Christian religion on the necessary rela- 
tionships betwen scientific industry and humanitarian progress. 
We would not be in need of a new Christianity if the Church 
had promoted science and technology with a view to raising the 
standards of the masses. But this connection between technology 
and social ethics is neither natural nor logical. It is the optimistic 
belief that the spiritual principles of the supernatural religion 
have become natural concerns of mature mankind in its unending 
progress. 

The world of industrial brotherhood does not mean liberty 
and equality. It means a hierarchy of mutuality. The stronger 
and wiser take the responsibility for the weaker and ignorant, 
who in their turn recognize the ranks and order in society. This 
order is not founded on justice, but on love. Mutual respon- 
sibility and service can exist only where society is united in one 
common purpose of realizing progressive harmony through the 
humanitarian love of one’s fellow man. 

This gospel was transformed into a church and cult by disciples 
and followers. Among them were young bankers—some of them 
emancipated Jews—engineers, and social reformers. They exerted 
a powerful influence on all strata of society—industrialists, bank- 
ers, and workers alike. 

The Saint-Simonians were convinced that in the dialectics of 
progress from one organic period to another their religion sur- 
passed monotheism by eliminating the last remaining antagon- 
isms of spirit and matter. This is truly a gospel of a materialistic 
technical society. It appears in their own terminology as pan- 
theism, for they define their dogmatic position as follows: “God is 
one, he is all that is. ... He manifests Himself under two 
main aspects, spirit and matter.”® According to their sermons, 
however, divinity and true religion are possible only when they 
have their foundation in social reality and in the progress of 
society. For this reason the term “pantheism” is confusing. 


6 Doctrine de Saint-Simon (cited above) p. 251. 
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There is no divine substance which pervades the All, there are 
only human passions and human thoughts which express the com- 
plex unity of human nature and its identity with the divine. 
Human nature reveals the trinity of the Saint-Simonian religion: 
truth, usefulness, and beauty are its highest goods. They reveal 
the spiritual nature of man who strives for knowledge, searches 
for security, and longs for love. 

The Saint-Simonian gospel can be summarized in the two 
blessings: the glorification of labor and the transfiguration of the 
passions. Both present the complex unity of the antagonistic 
forces of matter and spirit. This led to propaganda for. the reha- 
bilitation of the flesh, for the elimination of the antagonisms of 
the sexes by the idea of total person, and for the search for the 
divine mother. It is important to know such details in order 
to understand fully that all these efforts toward identifications 
and syntheses which are called religions have one purpose—to 
establish the total meaning of history and of social evolution 
and to grant religious dignity to the intellectuals who constitute 
and create this universe of social progress. The Saint-Simonian 
gospel did not transform the world as believers had hoped. But 
its vision has tremendously influenced technological and socialistic 
progress, and it has inspired engineers and bankers as much as 
radical workers. 


Vv 


Comte’s religion of humanity’ repeats the Saint-Simonian theol- 
ogy in a more distinct and systematized manner. This makes it 
possible to see how much this new theocracy prepared the way 
for the subsequent totalitarian philosophies. From the begin- 
ning, the philosophy of positivism contains in its basic intention 
the religion of humanity. For Comte, science and religion are 
the two aspects of the teleology inherent in human nature. 


7 Auguste Comte, System of Positive Polity, vol. 4 (Paris 1854); it may be worth 
mentioning that the subtitle of this volume is “Treatise on Sociology, instituting 
the Religion of Humanity, . . . containing the synthetical presentation of the 
Future of Man.” 
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Both point toward unity and harmony; both discover and rec- 
ognize religious reality in order to satisfy it. Both establish order: 
the one in the sequence of the sciences, in order to know how to 
control nature; the other in the sequence of the feelings, in order 
to make possible subordination and discipline in the organization 
of society. There are two areas of religion—the intellectual and 
the moral. On the one plane, Comte finds intelligence as 
expressed in faith and dogmatism; on the other, the heart and 
love as manifest in worship, devotion, and service. Faith is 
described as the intellectual affirmation of dogmatism. It gives 
intellectual security by knowing the universe, and this makes it 
possible to improve the conditions of mankind: it is a universe, 
not revealed, but demonstrated. It makes us understand life as 
a mixture of fatalism and spontaneity—a fatalité modifiable. In 
manifestations of love, we apply the truth of dogmatism in living 
for others, devoting our efforts to the service of humanity as 
family, group, country, humanity at large. The three types of 
worship and the patterns of prayer are symbols and techniques 
for expressing the discipline and the blessing of subordination 
as the liberation from individual independence. ‘They are 
described as the techniques which enable man to manipulate his 
organism and to concentrate on his work. 

This is Comte’s religion: the cult of industrial and managerial 
humanity as administered by humanitarian engineers, social and 
scientific. He wished to establish his church as the industrial 
version of Catholicism: a spiritual power which is superior to all 
political institutions, a moral power which reduces individuals 
to subjects of society and reforms human animality to sociability. 
It is catholic in the literal sense because it unites sciences and 
religion by demonstrating man as a finalistic animal. For this 
reason, morals are higher than sociology in the final hierarchy 
of the sciences. It is the empirical division of the religion of 
humanity. Living for others, working for mankind, this is the 
religious truth. Thus mankind merging in the process of history 
is the continuous unity of the dead and of the unborn in the liv- 
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ing. In this experienced and understood dependency and service, 
mankind reveals its religious character. 

In the narrow universe of total evolution we are master and 
servant, god and historical man simultaneously. This is the 
religion of humanity, the self-adoration of mankind. It estab- 
lishes new bonds and old obligations beyond the traditional 
churches and the vanishing states. This religion builds a new 
universe of meaning after the world of creation is gone and polli- 
tical constitutions have lost their moral and social reality. ‘The 
fiat of the first sociologists creates the modern world as fatality 
of progress and proclaims the religious mission of the industrial 
classes to be the carrying on of the logical and spiritual progress. 
Modern natural sciences destroyed the classical cosmos when 
they discovered the infinite and open nature of the universe. 
Modern sociology as the religion of humanity transferred the 
Christian process of salvation to the history of society. By doing 
so, they made social and political progress a spiritual concern. 
This implied that their idea of order was of a final and absolute 
character. 

Comte’s work shows in all its details the intention of reestablish- 
ing a universe of meaning in order to guide and shelter forlorn 
and helpless modern mankind. It is a distinctly grim religion 
of total control—totalitarian thinking in a nutshell. Comte and 
the Saint-Simonians, too, praised the reign of Louis Napoleon 
as the necessary transition to the positive state of order and 
meaning. Comte, in particular, celebrated all details for the 
future administration of the positivistic society. In dealing 
with the cultural budget and with the freedom of the press, he 
gives concrete evidence that his early conviction of the negative 
character of freedom has ruled his thought throughout. His 
establishment of a new calendar and his designation of positivis- 
tic saints for every day in the year are in imitation of the Jacobin 
religion. His administrative ideas for organizing the Republic 
of the West are likewise inspired by Jacobin and Napoleonic 
patterns of radical abolition of traditional boundaries. 
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In these new religions merge the traditions of the Jacobin 
cults, the enthusiasm and discipline of the Empire, the vision of 
the engineers and scientists, and the philosophies of Bonald and 
Condorcet. It is indicative for the revolutionary situation of 
the modern epoch that the doctrines of progress and revolution 
appeared as religions. It is a symbol of this situation that the 
founders of these religions were the most lonesome and the most 
asocial members of a society which they described as anarchical. 
Because of this precarious situation, they were able to visualize 
the desperate position of the intellectual in a disintegrating 
world. And so they postulated order, communion, and religion. 
As Napoleons of the engineering and scientific age, they pro- 
claimed their sic volo, sic jubeo for the purpose of reestablishing 
unity, tranquillity, and social and spiritual security. It is neces- 
sary to see these religions of the social and revolutionary move- 
ments in the general context of romanticism. In all its manifes- 
tations, romanticism means to rebuild and to reconquer the 
world as a unity of meaning and order. Whether the romantics 
visualized the new order as a return to the medieval order or to 
a scientific and industrial catholicism, their religions had the 
special function of establishing the frame of reference within 
which obedience, subordination, and service again receive value 


and meaning. 


VI 


It is essential to mention the system of Marx among the religions 
of progress. His scientific socialism is romantic and eschatological 
as revolutionary dogmatism, whatever may be the scientific quali- 
ties of the work for economics and sociology. As a revolutionary 
force, Marx’s work has fascinated millions of workers, not by 
its scientific truth, but by the religious hopes and spiritual 
security it grants. ‘Throughout the Marxist socialist movement 
this religious element has prevailed in the writings of the great 
political leaders. In Bebel’s books it is conspicuous that the 
pathos of his language stems from the religious certainty of his 
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socialistic faith. It is worth comparing the many editions of 
Bebel’s work to see how slowly the religious fervor vanishes in 
the routine of everyday politics. All the simplifications and 
vulgarizations of the Zukunftstaat derive from concepts that Marx 
never abolished though they indicate a romantic and eschato- 
logical affinity to Hegel. The dialectics cf freedom and its final 
achievement is merely a metaphysical substitute for the theologi- 
cal principles of grace and providence. Even Marx’s early 
categories of “true democracy” and “true humanism” transfer 
the Augustinian concepts of the civitas coelestis to the secular 
process of history and confound it with the civitas terrena. 

Marx’s work shows most distinctly that under modern condi- 
tions religions of progress and revolutions must merge, for 
modern revolutions are total in character and radical by nature. 
There is no religious or political frame of reference left that 
would guide the revolutionary masses in their destructive or 
constructive work. ‘They themselves are acting and being acted 
upon, conditioning and being conditioned. ‘They themselves 
create a new world, that is, they themselves establish meaning 
and values in thought, sentiment, and action. ‘That is why all 
modern revolutions must be religions of progress. 

Proudhon and Bakunin handled the religious problem in a 
different and more radical way. Both must be considered the 
ancestors of anarchism and syndicalism rather than of socialism. 
Both made the war against Christian religion one of the main 
issues of their revolutionary doctrines. Both were firmly re- 
solved to abolish the fundamentals of religious transcendence. 

Bakunin, in particular, practiced a most radical naturalism in 
the war against theology. He hated the effects of theological 
sociology on the institutions of control, subordination, and dis- 
cipline. His fury was directed chiefly against the categories of 
original sin, fall, and corruption. Such principles, and accord- 
ing to Bakunin, only such principles make possible domination 
and exploitation, superiority and obedience. All patterns of 
control derive from the Christian pessimism regarding human 
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nature, for all moral values lead toward theological foundations. 
And all social and political authorities refer to, and are justified 
by, spiritual conceptions of human nature which distort and 
displace the immanent truth and beauty of life. Bakunin saw 
the roots of this perverted thinking in greed and the lust for 
power on the part of those who are the stronger and smarter. 
He saw such unnatural thinking resulting in the universal cor- 
ruption of rulers and ruled alike. He challenged the theological 
doctrines by proclaiming the radical and absolute goodness of 
man. 

Proudhon was more clearly aware that his struggle against 
God was not merely an element in his combat against the social 
and political institutions of the bourgeoisie. He felt that fight- 
ing God could take place only on a spiritual plane. Imbued with 
a genuine spirit of despair and radical negation, his revolt comes 
close to a new religious insight. This is remarkable because he 
shares some of the general presuppositions of the religions of 
progress. He shares the general belief in the law of progress, 
the logic inherent in humanity to which philosophers must sub- 
mit in order not to fall into the errors of arbitrary subjectivism. 
Only society as a collective being can follow its instincts wisely 
and abandon itself to its free will without fear of committing 
an absolute error. In the dynamics of humanity superior reason 
leads in the right direction. Hence truth, instincts, reality, and 
history coincide in the progress of humanity which includes the 
evolution of labor. 

Thus far Proudhon agrees with the romantics and the social- 
ists on the totality of progress with humanity as its bearer. But 
he rejects violently the social pantheism of the Saint-Simonians 
and the total immanentism of the socialists. He hates the 
deification of humanity; he ridicules the reintroduction of 
mysticism under the name of humanism. He resents the sub- 
jection of the moral world to the authority of custom and the 
subordination of economy to the rule of communism. In these 


8 Michael Bakunin, Oeuvres, 5 vols. (Paris 1895-1912); see especially vol. 2. 
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diverse types of religious dogmatism in the industrial world, he 
recognizes an effort to escape freedom and human independence 
in order to reintroduce more complex patterns of authority and 
exploitation than the world has ever seen. His whole attack is 
directed toward extirpating all the institutions of domination 
and dependency which degrade natural freedom and corrupt 
good instincts. He therefore assails violently the idea of God as 
the unified and centralized monopoly of meaning. From this 
principle spring all other patterns of centralized authority, such 
as the centralized state and the unified monopoly of academic 
truth. Despite, or because of, his recognition of the hypothesis 
of an infinite being, he rejects the total immanentism of the 
romantics. For the sarne reason he considers the infinite being 
as the hostile power against which he has to struggle unto death. 
Proudhon explicitly affirms that in God is the principle of evil, 
in man the principle of good. Human and divine powers are two 
potent rivals in deciding the principle that should rule the world. 
It is the duty of man to conquer God, who as the enslaving prin- 
ciple is man’s enemy, and to erect the principle of human good- 
ness in order to establish freedom. Proudhon was dimly aware 
that his struggle against God was still concerned with genuine 
religion as one of the deepest roots of human societies.® 

More profound and wiser than Marx, Proudhon understood 
that radical revolutions in modern times must be total. They 
must attack the structure of society at its roots and foundations. 
Proudhon was keenly aware that religion is a constituent element 
in the foundations of all political and social constitutions. There- 
fore, the more he was willing to grant the principle of an infinite 
being, the more important it was to destroy the principle of 
Christian transcendence. He felt certain that with this principle 
defeated he could conquer the bourgeois world, because he him- 
self was following a spiritual principle which integrated his revo- 

9 See especially Proudhon’s Systémes des contradictions économiques, ou Philoso- 


phie de la misére (Paris 1848), Les confessions d’un révolutionaire (Paris 1850), 
and De la justice dans la révolution et dans l’église, 3 vols. (Paris 1861). 
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lution. Thus he challenged the existing order by proclaiming 
the Kingdom of Satanas. Proudhon and Bakunin both identified 
their revolutionary combat with spreading Satanas. 

No one reads Proudhon and Bakunin any more except his- 
torians of socialism and of the social sciences. Their writings 
and ideas are no longer alive. There remains, however, a symbol 
of their radical anti-Christian religion in Baudelaire’s enthrone- 
ment of Satanas. Baudelaire created the symbol of Proudhon’s 
and Bakunin’s spiritual class-warfare with the image of Satanas 
ascending the throne. Satanas appears as “the adoptive father 
of all those whom God the Father has chased from the terrestrial 
paradise in his dark anger .. .1° Satanas’ kingdom is supported 
by Cain, the murderer, in revolt against the bourgeois Abel, who 
warms his belly at the patriarchal fireside. Baudelaire expresses 
perfectly the essential meaning of Proudhon’s religious battle: 


Race de Cain, au ciel monte 
Et sur la terre jette Dieu.“ 


According to these revolutionists, the God of the churches 
cannot be the true spiritual principle. If He were, He could 
not tolerate the misery, humiliation, and exploitation of the 
majority of mankind. For this reason they fight the revolutionary 
battle against misery, exploitation, and humiliation. 

In contrast to Saint-Simonian pantheism and Comte’s totali- 
tarian Catholicism, Proudhon is moved by a truly eschatological 
despair over a last battle of Napoleonic dimensions, and by a 
spiritual desire for reuniting life and the divine. 

It is indicative for the modern revolutionary situation that 
Proudhon’s greatest opponent—the Catholic philosopher of total 
authority, Donoso’ Cortés—fully recognized the unique and 
religious character of modern revolutions. This is remarkable 
because he knows Proudhon to be the archenemy. He agrees 
with Proudhon, however, on all aspects of modern liberalism and 


10 Baudelaire, Les Fleur du Mal, ed. by Paul Valéry (Paris 1926) p. 252. 
11 Ibid., p. 249. 
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on most of modern collectivism; he appreciates the noble and 
superior mind of Proudhon and understands him as the greatest 
enemy. “The revolutions of modern times,” he writes, have an 
unconquerable and destructive force which the revolutions of 
ancient times did not possess; and this force is necessarily satanic 


” 12 


since it cannot be divine. 


VII 


The student of sociology cannot use the same terms as the Chris- 
tian philosopher. But he can grant that Satanas was a fallen 
angel. Thus modern societies liberated themselves from the God 
of creation, from original sin and divine grace. Instead they 
adored their own power and creativity in the technological poten- 
tialities of the industrial age. ‘They identified the historical and 
social process with the meaning of divine providence. They were 
not yet able to see what the student of the:social sciences affirms 
in the contemporary world—that lords and gods of the industrial 
and technological creation become the slaves of their own works, 
and that the creators are going to be slain by their creation. For 
this reason the student of sociology sees the religions of progress 
as demonic phenomena. They are demonic because they praise 
the unleashed powers of man as meaningful in themselves and 
identical with absolute meaning. ‘They are demonic because 
they do not recognize a frame of reference beyond the nature of 
man. Thus they become symbolic of the revolutionary situation 
of the nineteenth century in which the Hobbesian state of nature 
reappeared. The brave new world is demonic in its tremendous 
power to control nature and in its weakness in controlling its 
power. In the final analysis, satanism and demonism coincide. 
The religions of progress are manifestations of a general state 
of uprootedness and universal revolution. As such, they attempt 
to offer a radical cure for a radical situation. Religion is the 
radical cure that establishes the rules of conduct and the meaning 


12 Donoso Cortés, An Essay on Catholicism, Authority and Order (New York 
1925) p. 264. 
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of humanity. The philosopher-priests of the industrial societies 
do this by fiat. It is the first effort toward total planning of man 
and society in the modern world. In these religions of progress, 
the structures of modern revolution and past Catholicism merge 
and coincide. Both share the same absolute knowledge of a state 
of salvation, both have the same radical conception of a state of 
sinfulness and corruption, both have the characteristic fanaticism 
of the possessors of a monopolistic truth. 

The religions of progress express most distinctly one aspect of 
total revolution which has been going on since 1789. The man 
who saw this connection clearly was Alexis de Tocqueville. He 
spoke frequently of the ceaseless revolution. He was well aware 
that the French Revolution had opened the avenues leading to 
a total transformation of Western mankind. He made it plain 
that the revolution would change all ways of thinking and feeling 
and would completely reverse the traditional patterns of conduct. 
He understood the satanic and demonic elements in the socialist 
and industrialist movements. He predicted that they would lead 
toward a despotism of unheard-of dimensions. He was dimly 
aware that the total revolution was heading toward total peace. 
He wanted, therefore, to bring it back into the frame of Christian 
principles and to solve its social problems in the sphere of politics 
and constitutionalism. 

All religions of progress have certain affinities to specific types 
of historical religions. Saint-Simonianism and Comte’s religion 
of humanity transfer the pattern of the Catholic church and its 
institutions to their irenic and scientific religions. ‘The Marxist 
creed is definitely social Mohammedanism, while Proudhon has 
been classified as Manichean.'* In spite of all these differences, 
there remains in all the systems a general trend toward catholic 
and totalitarian planning of the lives of the individual and of 
societies. The merging of total revolution and religion was 
inescapable in a world which had lost the vision of a larger whole 
and had limited its perspectives to the historical evolution of 


13 Ibid., p. 111. 
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mankind. This process cannot be attributed to any one single 
cause. The development of science did not necessitate the nega- 
tion of traditional religion. Rationalism and Enlightenment 
were still considering the world of man under a transhistorical 
horizon of normative reason and intellectual and moral per- 
fectibility. In the French Revolution, these trends merged in a 
definite anti-Christian religion of progress and historicism. What 
the French Empire meant to these religions has never been 
thoroughly analyzed. At least, Saint-Simon and Comte under- 
stood well the blessings of a dictatorial order of progress. But 
the main contribution to these religions came from the techno- 
logical and scientific thinking of the industrial societies. All these 
trends merge in the romantic movement which reveals the con- 
structive and destructive force of total revolution. As a con- 
stituent element of this revolution, the religion of progress is no 
less real than its material interests. It is even more real because 
these militant societies would never have gained the explosive 
power of their integrated force if they had not referred their 
needs and postulates to the religion of progress. 
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THE WELL-INFORMED CITIZEN 
An Essay on the Social Distribution of Knowledge 


BY ALFRED SCHUTZ 


I 


Te outstanding feature of a man’s life in the modern world is 
his conviction that his life-world as a whole is neither fully under- 
stood by himself nor fully understandable to any of his fellow- 
men. There is a stock of knowledge theoretically available to 
everyone, built up by practical experience, science, and technology 
as warranted insights. But this stock of knowledge is not inte- 
grated. It consists of a mere juxtaposition of more or less coherent 
systems of knowledge which themselves are neither coherent nor 
even compatible with one another. On the contrary, the abysses 
between the various attitudes involved in the approach to the 
specialized systems are themselves a condition of the success of 
the specialized inquiry. 

If this is true for the various fields of scientific inquiry it is 
for even better reasons valid for the various fields of practical 
activity. Where our practical interests predominate we are 
satisfied with our knowledge that certain means and procedures 
achieve certain desired or undesired results. The fact that we do 
not understand the Why and the How of their working and that 
we do not know anything of their origin does not hinder us from 
dealing undisturbed with situations, things, and persons. We 
use the most complicated gadgets prepared by a very advanced 
technology without knowing how the contrivances work. No 
car driver is supposed to be familiar with the laws of mechanics, 
no radio listener with those of electronics. One may even be a 
successful businessman without an insight into the functioning 
of the market, or a banker without a smattering of monetary 
theory. The same holds good for the social world we live in. 
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We rely upon the fact that our fellowmen will react as we antici- 
pate if we act upon them in a specific way, that institutions such 
as governments, schools, courts, or public utilities will function, 
that an order of laws and mores, of religious and political beliefs, 
will govern the behavior of our fellowmen as it governs our own. 
In terms of the social group we may say with Scheler that any 
in-group has a relatively natural concept of the world which its 
members take for granted. 

Useful as this concept is in many respects, it is clear that all 
the members of an in-group do not accept the same sector of 
the world as granted beyond question and that each of them 
selects different elements of it as an object of further inquiry. 
Knowledge is socially distributed and the mechanism of this 
distribution can be made the subject matter of a sociological 
discipline. True, we have a so-called sociology of knowledge. Yet, 
with very few exceptions, the discipline thus misnamed has 
approached the problem of the social distribution of knowledge 
merely from the angle of the ideological foundation of truth in 
its dependence upon social, and especially economic, conditions, 
or from that of the social implications of education, or that of 
the social role of the man of knowledge. Not sociologists but 
economists and philosophers have studied some of the many other 
theoretical aspects of the problem. The economists discovered 
that certain concepts of economics, such as perfect competition 
and monopoly and all their intermediate forms, presuppose that 
the various actors in the world of economics are conceived as 
possessed of a varying stock of knowledge of the economic means, 
ends, procedures, chances, and risks involved in the same situa- 
tion. Philosophers, in their turn, have dealt with the inter- 
subjective character of knowledge, intersubjective not only 
because it refers to the one real world common to all of us and 
because it is subject to confirmation and refutation by others, 
but also because the personal knowledge of each of us refers to 
the knowledge acquired by others—our teachers and predecessors— 
and handed down to us as a preorganized stock of problems, with 
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the means for their solution, procedural rules, and the like. All 
these manifold problems belong to a theoretical science dealing 
with the social distribution of knowledge. The present inquiry 
is just one modest step in this direction. Its purpose is to 
investigate what motives prompt grown-up men living their 
everyday life in our modern civilization to accept unquestioningly 
some parts of the relatively natural concept of the world handed 
down to them and to subject other parts to question. 


II 


For the purpose of our study let us construct three ideal types 
which shall be called the expert, the man on the street, and the 
well-informed citizen. 

The expert’s knowledge is restricted to a limited field but 
therein it is clear and distinct. His opinions are based upon 
warranted assertions; his judgments are not mere guesswork or 
loose suppositions. 

The man on the street has a working knowledge of many fields 
which are not necessarily coherent with one another. His is a 
knowledge of recipes indicating how to bring forth in typical 
situations typical results by typical means. The recipes indicate 
procedures which can be trusted even though they are not clearly 
understood. By following the prescription as if it were a ritual, 
the desired result can be attained without questioning why the 
single procedural steps have to be taken and taken exactly in 
the sequence prescribed. ‘This knowledge in all its vagueness 
is still sufficiently precise for the practical purpose at hand. In 
all matters not connected with such practical purposes of imme- 
diate concern the man on the street accepts his sentiments and 
passions as guides. ‘Under their influence, he establishes a set of 
convictions and unclarified views which he simply relies upon 
as long as they do not interfere with his pursuit of happiness. 

The ideal type that we propose to call the well-informed citizen 
(thus shortening the more correct expression: the citizen who 
aims at being well informed) stands between the ideal type of 
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the expert and that of the man on the street. On the one hand, 
he neither is, nor aims at being, possessed of expert knowledge; 
on the other, he does not acquiesce in the fundamental vagueness 
of a mere recipe knowledge or in the irrationality of his un- 
clarified passions and sentiments. To be well informed means 
to him to arrive at reasonably founded opinions in fields which 
as he knows are at least mediately of concern to him although 
not bearing upon his purpose at hand. 

All three types thus roughly outlined are, of course, mere con- 
structs devised for the purpose of the present investigation. As 
a matter of fact, each of us in daily life is at any moment simul- 
taneously expert, well-informed citizen, and man on the street, 
but in each case with respect to different provinces of knowledge. 
Moreover, each of us knows that the same holds good for each 
of his fellowmen and this very fact codetermines the specific type 
of knowledge employed. For example, for the man on the street 
it is sufficient to know that there are experts available for con- 
sultation should he need their advice in achieving his practical 
purpose in hand. His recipes tell him when to see a doctor or a 
lawyer, where to get needed information and the like. The 
expert, on the other hand, knows very well that only a fellow 
expert will understand all the technicalities and implications of a 
problem in his field, and he will never accept a layman or 
dilettante as a competent judge of his performances. But it is 
the well-informed citizen who considers himself perfectly qualified 
to decide who is a competent expert and even to make up his 
mind after having listened to opposing expert opinions. 

Many phenomena of social life can be fully understood only 
if they are referred to the underlying general structure of the 
social distribution of knowledge thus outlined. ‘This resource 
alone makes possible a sociological theory of professions, of 
prestige and competence, of charisma and authority, and leads 
to the understanding of such complicated social relationships as 
those existing among the performing artist, his public, and his 
critics, or among manufacturer, retailer, advertising agent, and 
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consumer, or among the government executive, his technical 
adviser, and public opinion. 


III 


The three types of knowledge discussed above differ in their 
readiness to take things for granted. The zone of things taken 
for granted may be defined as that sector of the world which, in 
connection with the theoretical or the practical problem we are 
concerned with at a given time, does not seem to need further 
inquiry, although we do not have clear and distinct insight into, 
and understanding of, its structure. What is taken for granted 
is, until invalidation, believed to be simply “given” and “given-as- 
it-appears-to-me’’—that is, as I or others whom I trust have experi- 
enced and interpreted it. It is this zone of things taken for 
granted within which we have to find our bearings. All our 
possible questioning for the unknown arises only within such a 
world of supposedly preknown things, and presupposes its exist- 
ence. Or, to use Dewey’s terms, it is the indeterminate situation 
from which all possible inquiry starts with the goal of transform- 
ing it into a determinate one. Of course, what is taken for 
granted today may become questionable tomorrow, if we are 
induced by our own choice or otherwise to shift our interest and 
to make the accepted state of affairs a field of further inquiry. 

In referring to a shift of our own interest we have touched 
upon the core of our problem. Before we can proceed in our 
analysis of the three types of knowledge under consideration, it 
is necessary to clarify the relationship between interest and the 
distribution of knowledge. 

It is our interest at hand that motivates all our thinking, 
projecting, acting, and therewith establishes the problems to be 
solved by our thought and the goals to be attained by our actions. 
In other words, it is our interest that breaks asunder the un- 
problematic field of the preknown into various zones of various 
relevance with respect to such interest, each of them requiring 
a different degree of precision of knowledge. 
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For our purposes we may roughly distinguish four regions of 
decreasing relevance. First, there is that part of the world within 
our reach which can be immediately observed by us and also at 
least partially dominated by us—that is, changed and rearranged 
by our actions. It is that sector of the world within which our 
projects can be materialized and brought forth. This zone of 
primary relevance requires an optimum of clear and distinct 
understanding of its structure. In order to master a situation 
we have to possess the know-how—the technique and the skill— 
and also the precise understanding of why, when, and where to 
use them. Second, there are other fields not open to our domina- 
tion but mediately connected with the zone of primary relevance 
because, for instance, they furnish ready-made tools to be used 
for attaining the projected goal or they establish the conditions 
upon which our planning itself or its execution depends. It is 
sufficient to be merely familiar with these zones of minor rele- 
vance, to be acquainted with the possibilities, the chances, and 
risks they may contain with reference to our chief interest. Third, 
there are other zones which, for the time being, have no such 
connection with the interests at hand. We shall call them rela- 
tively irrelevant, indicating thereby that we may continue to 
take them for granted as long as no changes occur within them 
which might influence the relevant sectors by novel and un- 
expected chances or risks. And, finally, there are the zones which 
we suggest calling absolutely irrelevant because no possible change 
occurring within them would—or so we believe—influence our 
objective in hand. For all practical purposes a mere blind belief 
in the That and the How of things within this zone of absolute 
irrelevancy is sufficient. 

But this description is much too rough and requires several 
qualifications. First, we have spoken of an “interest at hand” 
which determines our system of relevances. There is, however, 
no such thing as an isolated interest at hand. The single interest 
at hand is just an element within a hierarchical system, or even a 
plurality of systems, of interests which in everyday life we call 
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our plans—plans for work and thought, for the hour and for our 
life. ‘To be sure, this system of interests is neither constant nor 
homogeneous. It is not constant because in changing from any 
Now to the succeeding Now the single interests obtain a different 
weight, a different predominance within the system. It is not 
homogeneous because even in the simultaneity of any Now we 
may have most disparate interests. ‘The various social roles we 
assume simultaneously offer a good illustration. The interests 
I have in the same situation as a father, a citizen, a member of 
my church or of my profession, may not only be different but 
even incompatible with one another. I have, then, to decide 
which of these disparate interests I must choose in order to define 
the situation from which to start further inquiry. This choice 
will state the problem or set the goal in respect to which the 
world we are living in and our knowledge of it are distributed 
in zones of various relevance. 

Second, the terms “zones” or “regions” of various relevance 
might suggest that there are closed realms of various relevance 
in our life-world and, correspondingly, of various provinces of 
our knowledge of it, each separated from the other by clean-cut 
border lines. ‘The opposite is true. These various realms of 
relevances and precision are intermingled, showing the most 
manifold interpenetrations and enclaves, sending their fringes 
into neighbor provinces and thus creating twilight zones of 
sliding transitions. If we had to draw a map depicting such a 
distribution figuratively it would not resemble a political map 
showing the various countries with their well-established frontiers, 
but rather a topographical map representing the shape of a 
mountain range in the customary way by contour lines connecting 
points of equal altitude. Peaks and valleys, foothills and slopes, 
are spread over the map in infinitely diversified configurations. 
The system of relevances is much more similar to such a system 
of isohypses than to a system of coordinates originating in a 
center O and permitting measurement by an equidistant network. 

Third, we have to define two types of systems of relevances 
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which we propose to call the system of intrinsic, and the system 
of imposed, relevances. Again, these are merely constructive 
types which in daily life are nearly always intermingled with one 
another and are very rarely found in a pure state. Yet it is 
important to study them separately in their interaction. The 
intrinsic relevances are the outcome of our chosen interests, estab- 
lished by our spontaneous decision to solve a problem by our 
thinking, to attain a goal by our action, to bring forth a projected 
state of affairs. Surely we are free to choose what we are inter- 
ested in, but this interest, once established, determines the system 
of relevances intrinsic to the chosen interest. We have to put 
up with the relevances thus set, to accept the situation determined 
by their internal structure, to comply with their requirements. 
And yet they remain, at least to a certain extent, within our 
control. Since the interest upon which the intrinsic relevances 
depend and in which they originate has been established by our 
spontaneous choice, we may at any time shift the focus of this 
interest and thereby modify the relevances intrinsic to it, obtain- 
ing thus an optimum of clarity by continued inquiry. This whole 
process will still show all the features of a spontaneous per- 
formance. The character of all these relevances as intrinsic rele- 
vances—that is, intrinsic to a chosen interest—will be preserved. 

We are, however, not only centers of spontaneity, gearing into 
the world and creating changes within it, but also the mere 
passive recipients of events beyond our control which occur 
without our interference. Imposed upon us as relevant are situa- 
tions and events which are not connected with interests chosen by 
us, which do not originate in acts of our discretion, and which we 
have to take just as they are, without any power to modify them 
by our spontaneous activities except by transforming the rele- 
vances thus imposed into intrinsic relevances. While that re- 
mains unachieved, we do not consider the imposed relevances 
as being connected with our spontaneously chosen goals. Because 
they are imposed upon us they remain unclarified and rather 
incomprehensible. 
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It is not our business to handle here in detail the import of 
relevances imposed upon the individual by events in his personal 
life, such as disease, bereavement, acts of God, or the metaphysical 
problems of fate, destiny, providence, or the feeling of being 
“thrown into the world” which Heidegger considers a funda- 
mental condition of human existence. But the imposed rele- 
vances have an important function within the social sphere, the 
study of which will lead us back to our main problem. 


IV 


Our outline of the various zones of relevance revealed the world 
within my reach as the core of primary relevance. This world 
within my own reach is first of all that sector of the world within 
my actual reach; then, that sector which formerly was in my 
actual reach and is now within my potential reach because it can 
be brought back again within my actual reach; and finally, there 
is within my attainable reach what is within the actual reach of 
you, my fellowman, and would be within my actual reach if I 
were not here where I am but there where you are—briefly, if I 
were in your place. Thus, actually or potentially, one sector of 
the world is within my and my fellowman’s common reach; it is 
within our reach, provided—and this restriction is highly im- 
portant—that my fellowman has a definite place within the world 
of my reach as I have in his. We have, then, a common surround- 
ing to be defined by our common interests, his and mine. To 
be sure, he and I will have a different system of relevances and 
a different knowledge of the common surrounding if for no other 
reason than that he sees from “there” everything that I am seeing 
from “here.” Nevertheless, I may within this common surround- 
ing and within the zone of common interests establish social 
relationships with the individualized other; each may act upon 
the other and react to the other’s action. In short, the other 
is partially within my control as I am within his, and he and I 
not only know of this fact but even know of our mutual knowl- 
edge which itself is a means for exercising control. Spontaneously 
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turning to each other, spontaneously “tuning in” ourselves to 
each other, we have at least some intrinsic relevances in common. 

But only some. In any social interaction there remains a 
portion of each partner’s system of intrinsic relevances not shared 
by the other. This has two important consequences. In the first 
place, let Peter and Paul be partners in a social interaction of any 
kind whatever. In so far as Peter is the object of Paul’s action 
and has to take into account Paul’s specific goals which he, Peter, 
does not share, Paul’s intrinsic relevances are to Peter imposed 
relevances and vice versa. (The concept of imposed relevances 
applied to social relationships does not contain any reference to 
the problem whether or not the imposition involved is accepted 
by the partner. It seems that the degree of readiness to accept 
or not to accept, to give place to, or to resist, the imposition of 
the other’s intrinsic relevances could be used advantageously for 
a Classification of the various social relationships.) In the second 
place, Peter has full knowledge only of his own system of intrinsic 
relevances. Paul’s system of intrinsic relevances, as a whole, is 
not fully accessible to Peter. In so far as Peter has a partial 
knowledge of it—at least he will know what Paul imposes upon 
him—this knowledge will never have that degree of precision 
that would be sufficient if what is merely relevant to Peter by 
imposition were an element of his, Peter’s, system of intrinsic 
relevances. Imposed relevances remain empty, unfulfilled 
anticipations. 

Such is the distribution of knowledge in the social relationship 
between individuals if each has his definite place in the world 
of the other, if each is under the other’s control. To a certain 
extent the same holds good for the relationship between in-groups 
and out-groups if each of them is known to the other in its 
specificity. But the more the other becomes anonymous and the 
less his place in the social cosmos is ascertainable to the partner, 
the more the zone of common intrinsic relevances decreases and 
that of imposed ones increases. 

Extending reciprocal anonymity of partners is, however, char- 
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acteristic of our modern civilization. We are less and less deter- 
mined in our social situation by relationships with individual 
partners within our immediate or mediate reach, and more and 
more by highly anonymous types which have no fixed place in 
the social cosmos. We are less and less able to choose our partners 
in the social world and to share our social life with them. We 
are, so to speak, potentially subject to everybody’s remote control. 
No spot of this globe is more distant from the place where we 
live than sixty airplane hours; electric waves carry messages in 
a fraction of a second from one end of the earth to the other; 
and very soon every place in this world will be the potential 
target of destructive weapons released at any other place. Our 
own social surrounding is within the reach of everyone, every- 
where; an anonymous other, whose goals are unknown to us 
because of his anonymity, may bring us together with our system 
of interests and relevances within his control. We are less and 
less masters in our own right to define what is, and what is not, 
relevant to us. Politically, economically, and socially imposed 
relevances beyond our control have to be taken into account by 
us as they are. Therefore, we have to know them. But to what 


extent? 


Vv 


This question leads us back to the three ideal types of knowledge 
described in the beginning as the expert, the well-informed 
citizen, and the man on the street. The last-named lives, in a 
manner of speaking, naively in his own and his in-group’s in- 
trinsic relevances. Imposed relevances he takes into account 
merely as elements of the situation to be defined or as data or 
conditions for his course of action. They are simply given and 
it does not pay to try to understand their origin and structure. 
Why some things are more relevant than others, why zones of 
seemingly intrinsic irrelevancy may conceal elements which might 
be imposed upon him tomorrow as matters of highest relevance 
is not his concern; these questions do not influence his acting 
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and thinking. He will not cross the bridge before he reaches it 
and he takes it for granted that he will find a bridge when he 
needs it and that it will be strong enough to carry him. That 
is one of the reasons why in forming his opinions he is much more 
governed by sentiment than by information, why he prefers, as 
statistics have amply shown, the comic pages of the newspapers 
to the foreign news, the radio quizzes to news commentators. 

The expert, as we understand this term, is at home only in a 
system of imposed relevances—imposed, that is, by the problems 
pre-established within his field. Or to be more precise, by his 
decision to become an expert he has accepted the relevances im- 
posed within his field as the intrinsic, and the only intrinsic, 
relevances of his acting and thinking. But this field is rigidly 
limited. To be sure, there are marginal problems and even 
problems outside his specific field, but the expert is inclined to 
assign them to another expert whose concern they are supposed 
to be. The expert starts from the assumption not only that the 
system of problems established within his field is relevant but 
that it is the only relevant system. All his knowledge is referred 
to this frame of reference which has been established cnce and 
for all. He who does not accept it as the monopolized system 
of his intrinsic relevances does not share with the expert a universe 
of discourse. He can expect from the expert’s advice merely 
the indication of suitable means for attaining pregiven ends, but 
not the determination of the ends themselves. Clemenceau’s 
famous statement that war is too important a business to be left 
exclusively to generals illustrates the way in which a man oriented 
toward more comprehensive ends reacts to expert advice. 

The well-informed citizen finds himself placed in a domain 
which belongs to an infinite number of possible frames of refer- 
ence. There are no pregiven ready-made ends, no fixed border 
lines within which he can look for shelter. He has to choose the 
frame of reference by choosing his interest; he has to investigate 
the zones of relevances adhering to it; and he has to gather as 
much knowledge as possible of the origin and sources of the 
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relevances actually or potentially imposed upon him. In terms 
of the classification previously used, the well-informed citizen 
will restrict, in so far as is possible, the zone of the irrelevant, 
mindful that what is today relatively irrelevant may be imposed 
tomorrow as a primary relevance and that the province of the 
so-called absolutely irrelevant may reveal itself as the home of 
the anonymous powers which may overtake him. Thus, his is 
an attitude as different from that of the expert whose knowledge 
is delimited by a single system of relevances as from that of the 
man on the street which is indifferent to the structure of relevance 
itself. For this very reason.he has to form a reasonable opinion 
and to look for information. What, however, are the sources of 
this information, and for what reason may the citizen consider 
them sufficient to enable him to form an opinion of his own? 


VI 


Again we are referred to a main problem of the theory of the 
social distribution of knowledge. It seems to be a mere truism 
to state that only an exceedingly small part of our actual and 
potential knowledge originates in our own experience. The bulk 
of our knowledge consists in experiences which not we but our 
fellowmen, contemporaries or predecessors, have had, and which 
they have communicated or handed down to us. We shall call 
this kind of knowledge socially derived knowledge. But why do 
we believe in it? All socially derived knowledge is based upon 
an implicit idealization which can be roughly formulated as 
follows: “I believe in the experience of my fellowman because if 
I were (or had been) in his place I would have (or would have 
had) the same experiences as he has (or had), could do just as he 
does (or did), would have the same chances or risks in the same 
situation. Thus, what to him is (or was) a really existing object 
of his actual experience is to me a speciously existing object of a 
possible experience.” This is the basic idealization and we can- 
not enter here into the various modifications of the typical style 
in which socially derived knowledge is experienced. Within the 
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frame of this paper we have to restrict ourselves to a few examples 
which are by no means exhaustive. 

Socially derived knowledge may originate in four different 
ways. First, it may come from the immediate experience of 
another individual who communicates this experience tome. For 
present purposes such an individual shall be called the eye- 
witness. My belief in his report is based on the fact that the 
reported event occurred in the world within his reach. From 
“there,” from his position in space and time, things could be 
observed and events experienced which were not observable from 
“here,” from my position; but if I were “there” and not “here” 
I would have experienced the same. ‘This belief presupposes, 
furthermore, a certain conformity of my system of relevances 
with that of the eyewitness. Otherwise I am inclined to assume 
that I would have observed certain aspects of the reported event 
which remained unnoticed by the reporter or vice versa. 

The second source of socially derived knowledge may be the 
immediate experience of another individual—not necessarily an 
eyewitness and not necessarily reporting directly to me—to whom 
the observed event has its place in a system of intrinsic relevances 
of a configuration substantially different from my own. We will 
call such an individual an insider. My belief in his report is 
based on the assumption that the insider, because he experiences 
the reported event in a unique or typical context of relevance, 
“knows it better’ than I would if I observed the same event but 
was unaware of its intrinsic significance. 

Third, there is the opinion of another individual, based by 
him on facts collected from some source or other of immediate 
or socially derived knowledge but arranged and grouped accord- 
ing to a system of relevances similar to my own. Such an indi- 
vidual shall be called an analyst. His opinion carries the more 
weight with me the more I can control the facts upon which it 
is based and the more I am convinced of the congruity of his 
system of relevances with my own. 

And finally, there is the opinion of another individual based 
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on the same sources as those of the analyst but grouped according 
to a system of relevances considerably different from my own. 
He shall be called the commentator. His opinion is trusted if it 
enables me to form a sufficiently clear and precise knowledge of 
the underlying deviating system of relevances. 

It is clear that the eyewitness, the insider, the analyst, and the 
commentator represent merely four of many ideal types of trans- 
mission of socially derived knowledge. None of these types is 
likely to be found in its purity. Any historiographer, teacher, 
editorialist, or propagandist will represent a mixture of several 
of the ideal types outlined. For the classification of a communi- 
cator according to these types it is immaterial whether he is or 
is not an expert, whether he uses this or that system of signs, 
symbols or artifacts for communicating, whether the communica- 
tion occurs in face-to-face or any other social relationship, whether 
the informant is intimately known to us or whether he remains 
more or less anonymous. But all these factors are extremely im- 
portant, even decisive, for the weight which we, the information- 
seeking citizens, accord the source of our socially derived 
knowledge. 

It is impossible to enter here into all the implications of the 
problem. Yet even the rudimentary picture outlined would be 
incomplete without mentioning briefly another aspect of the 
social distribution of knowledge which, to a certain extent, is the 
opposite of socially derived knowledge. We shall call it socially 
approved knowledge. Any knowledge, our own originary experi- 
ences as well as any kind of socially derived knowledge, receives 
additional weight if it is accepted not only by ourselves but by 
other members of our in-group. I believe my own experiences 
to be correct beyond doubt if others whom I consider competent 
corroborate what I found, either out of their own experiences 
or merely because they trust me. If I consider my father, my 
priest, my government to be authoritative, then their opinions 
have special weight and this weight itself has the character of 
an imposed relevance. The power of socially approved knowl- 
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edge is so extended that what the whole in-group approves— 
ways of thinking and acting, such as mores, folkways, habits—is 
simply taken for granted; it becomes an element of the relatively 
natural concept of the world, although the source of such knowl- 
edge remains entirely hidden in its anonymity. 

Thus, the zone of things taken for granted, the relatively 
natural concept of the world from which all inquiry starts and 
which all inquiry presupposes, reveals itself as the sediment of 
previous acts of experiencing—my own as well as of others— 
which are socially approved. 

Let me close with a few remarks on the nature and function 
of the interplay between socially derived and socially approved 
knowledge and draw just one practical conclusion for the diagnosis 
of our present situation. 

Socially approved knowledge is the source of prestige and au- 
thority; it is also the home of public opinion. Only he is deemed 
to be an expert or a well-informed citizen who is socially approved 
as such. Having obtained this degree of prestige the expert’s or 
the well-informed citizen’s opinions receive additional weight 
in the realm of socially derived knowledge. In our time, socially 
approved knowledge tends to supersede the underlying system 
of intrinsic and imposed relevances. Polls, interviews, and ques- 
tionnaires try to gauge the opinion of the man on the street, 
who does not even look for any kind of information that goes 
beyond his habitual system of intrinsic relevances. His opinion, 
which is public opinion as it is understood nowadays, becomes 
more and more socially approved at the expense of informed 
opinion and therefore imposes itself as relevant upon the better- 
informed members of the community. A certain tendency to 
misinterpret democracy as a political institution in which the 
opinion of the uninformed man on the street must predominate 
increases the danger. It is the duty and the privilege, therefore, 
of the well-informed citizen in a democratic society to make his 
private opinion prevail over the public opinion of the man on 


the street. 
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PUBLIC WORKS POLICY IN 
THE TWENTIES 


BY E. JAY HOWENSTINE, Jr. 


I. THE early days after World War I the use of public works to 
provide buffer employment for returning veterans and discharged 
war workers received widespread support. But lack of advance 
planning, faith in the “natural forces” of supply and demand, 
and the inflationary upturn in the late spring of 1919 prevented 
any of the proposed plans from being enacted into law.* 

No sooner had the inflationary boom of late 1919 and the early 
part of the next year buried these demobilization public works 
proposals than the economy was engulfed by a vast and rapidly 
spreading depression that began in May 1920. As might have 
been expected, it was not long before there was renewed interest 
in public works on all sides. The first important official step in 
dealing with the 1920-21 depression was the calling of a Confer- 
ence on Unemployment on September 26, 1921, by President 
Harding at the instigation of Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 


The President’s Conference 
Coming at a time when the nation’s unemployed were variously 
estimated at 3.5 million to 5.5 million, the Conference was re- 
garded as a major attack on business stagnation. Harding opened 
the proceedings with the following observation: ““The industrial 
depression which we are feeling is a war inheritance throughout 
the world ... Liquidation, reorganization, readjustment, re- 
establishment, taking account of things done, and the sober con- 
templation of things to be done, the finding of firm ground and 
the open, sure, and onward way—all these are a part of the 
inevitable, and he who thinks they might have been avoided by 


1See E. Jay Howenstine, Jr., “Public Works After World War I,” in Journal of 
Political Economy, vol. 51 (December 1943) pp. 523-37- 
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this plan or that, or this policy or that, or this international 
relationship or that, only hugs a delusion when reason is needed 
for a safe council.” ? 

Leaving no doubt concerning the unsoundness of those who, 
like Senator William S. Kenyon, were demanding an expansion 
of public works to fill in the valleys of depression, Harding con- 
tinued: “I would have little enthusiasm for any proposed relief 
which seeks either palliation or tonic from the public treasury. 
The excess of stimulation from that source is to be reckoned a 
cause of trouble rather than a source of cure.” # 

The Conference took a stand characteristic of its day,* affirming 
that “the first principle of American public life is reliance upon 
local initiative and obligation,’ * and asserting flatly that “the 
problem of meeting the emergency of unemployment is primarily 
a community problem. The responsibility for leadership is with 
the Mayor and should be immediately assumed by him.” ® The 
group nevertheless made five strong recommendations on public 
works policy. 

Foremost among the Conference recommendations was adher- 
ence to the principle of using public works as “a powerful 
stabilizing influence” in years of depression. Pointing to the 
public works planning machinery established by Pennsylvania 
and California as “examples of present tendencies,” the recom- 
mendation cited estimates showing that if 20 percent of the usual 
necessary public works were deferred each year and the backlog 
expanded in a year of depression occurring once in ten years, the 


2 President’s Conference on Unemployment, Report (Washington 1921) p. 26. 

8 Ibid., p. 27. 

4 The Conference included a goodly number of the outstanding leaders of the 
time and was representative of the major interests in the society. To expedite 
proceedings it was divided into a series of committees on major economic prob- 
lems, of which the committee on public works was one. Each committee con- 
ducted independent investigations in’ its field and made a report with recommenda- 
tions to the general Conference—reports that in most cases were adopted unanim- 
ously. The Conference then drew up its own overall recommendations. 

5 Report (cited above, note 2) p. 61. 

6 Ibid., p. 19. This philosophy was practically identical with that which President 
Wilson presented to his Conference of Governors and Mayors on March 4, 1919. 
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“lifting power” (now scientifically streamlined as the “multiplier’’) 
of public works would be at least one-third the dead weight of a 
depression comparable in magnitude to that of 1920-21. It was 
recommended that the Conference chairman appoint a committee 
to study methods and make recommendations for utilizing a 
percentage of ordinary federal, state, and local public works as a 
reserve against future periods of unemployment and industrial 
depression.*?. Thus the Conference went definitely on record as 
favoring the postponement of a percentage of annual public 
works as a means of stabilizing the economy as a whole. 

The second Conference recommendation was implicit in its 
statement that “public construction is better than relief.” * ‘This 
Was a most advanced view for its day, for virtually until 1933 the 
prevailing opinion was that general relief was a cheaper, and 
therefore a better, means of dealing with unemployment. 

As its third proposal, the Conference urged that federal, state, 
and local governments do everything possible to expedite con- 
struction on roads, buildings, and the like. It pointed out, as an 
impetus for speeding up public works, that over 700 million 
dollars’ worth of municipal bonds—the largest amount in history 
for a comparable period—had been sold in the first eight months 
of 1921, thereby indicating a favorable bond market. 

The fourth forward-looking Conference proposal was that an 
emergency federal grant-in-aid appropriation be made to stimu- 
late highway construction throughout the nation. This recom- 
mendation, made “notwithstanding various opinions as to... 
the necessity for economy,” foreshadowed the stormy thirties, 
when emergency unemployment again forced action contrary to 
the dictates of economy. 

And finally, the Conference expressed deep concern over the 


7 Ibid., pp. 96, 97, 98. The man primarily responsible for persuading the Con- 
ference to take this position was Otto T. Mallery, member of the Pennsylvania 
State Industrial Board and secretary of the Committee on Public Works. He had 
been espousing this approach with great effectiveness for many years, and was the 
driving force behind the Pennsylvania public works planning board. 

8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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“combinations, restrictions of effort, and unsound practices” in 
the construction industry which discouraged public and private 
building. To break the bottleneck it recommended that gover- 
nors in cooperation with the mayors summon representative 
committees, first, to determine facts and second, to organize com- 
munity action to eliminate abuses and lower costs. 

The Economic Advisory Committee, a subcommittee of the 
Public Works Committee, made still more specific recommenda- 
tions for implementing a public works stabilization policy, which 
were not adopted by the Conference. First of these was that the 
United States Employment Service needed strengthening in order 
to obtain reliable employment data for a scientific control of 
public works. Second, that a clause should be introduced into 
public works appropriations, empowering the President to vary 
the rate of construction on authorized projects according to the 
level of employment. A minimum program could thereby be 
maintained in normal years, and in a depression year a maximum 
program resulting from the cumulative demands of previous years 
could be thrown into the breach. The subcommittee also advo- 
cated that a central federal agency be established to carry out a 
public works stabilization policy. The agency’s specific functions 
would be to advise the President when federal public works 
should be expanded or contracted, to advise the President when 
the expansion or contraction of local public works would serve 
the national policy of employment stabilization, and to suggest 
methods of synchronizing local with federal public works. Rec- 
ommendations for similar planning and administrative machinery 
at state and local levels completed the proposed overall program. 

The chief criticism of the Conference was directed at its refusal 
to recognize any national responsibility for solving the unemploy- 
ment problem. The New York Globe admonished the Adminis- 
tration that it could not “wash its hands of responsibility for the 
unemployed and piously ask the states and cities to carry the full 
load.” *® Insisting that the Conference had “put the cart before 


9 Literary Digest, October 15, 1921, p. 6. 
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the horse” in treating unemployment as a local matter, the New 
York Journal of Commerce asked: “Why regard unemployment 
as a casual or incidental feature of economic disturbance and as 
such to be cared or provided for on a sporadic basis? Why not 
regard its existence as calling for the most thorough probing of 
our tax, tariff and railway problems with a view to establishing 
the cause and applying the remedies for present evils?’’ 1° 

The failure of the Conference to urge national leadership was 
due to no lack of proposals. William Leiserson, for example, had 
come out with his plan for a Federal Labor Reserve Board which 
would do for the labor market what the Federal Reserve Board 
did for the banking interests of the country.11_ The editor of 
Engineering and Contracting had urged that the federal govern- 
ment issue Prosperity Bonds in the same way that it had sold 
Liberty Bonds during the war, bluntly asserting that “. . . the time 
has come to brush aside all such selfish opposition to public im- 
provements, not merely because the improvements are needed 
but because there are millions of idle men who need the work 
that can be given them by the public. It is cheaper, in fact, to 
support men by giving them work than to support them by giving 
them charity.” 1? 

Developments of the next few years at least partially attrib- 
utable to the Conference were quite notable. First, the flow of 
credit into local public works was doubled. In 1921, cities sold 
twice as many bonds as in any previous year and kept it up in 
1922.13 Such a high level of local public works in the face of 
depression was, however, largely due to the conservation of 
borrowing power during the war, when public works had been 
necessarily cut to a mere driblet. Moreover, rapidly expanding 
urbanization and the booming automotive industry were creating 


10 Ibid., October 15, 1921, p. 6. 

11 Ibid., January 29, 1921, p. 16. 

12“Say It With Public Jobs,” in Engineering and Contracting, September 7, 
1921, Pp. 49-50. 

18 Testimony of Otto T. Mallery at Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, 7oth Congress, 2nd Session, January 14, 1929, Unemployment 
in the United States, pp. 200-01. 
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an urgent need for additional public construction. The signifi- 
cance of these factors is shown in the fact that new municipal, 
state, and county construction increased steadily from 1918 to 
1927, with the exception of a slight decrease in 1923." 

Second, Conference approval was a powerful factor in obtaining 
passage of a 75 million dollar federal highway grant-in-aid appro- 
priation to the states in the autumn of 1921. The Conference 
also proved to be an important educational device in arousing 
interest and leadership among American business and _ social 
leaders on the problem of unemployment and specifically on 
the policy of public works stabilization.” ‘The recommendations 
of the Conference, moreover, were incorporated into the subse- 
quent Kenyon bill, which proposed federal public works planning 
as a means of stabilizing the economy. 

And finally, the Conference resolved itself into three outstand- 
ing research committees, each of which later produced significant 
studies. The first, Business Cycles and Unemployment, which 
appeared in 1923, was a symposium by economic experts, of whom 
Otto T. Mallery had been delegated the task of writing on public 
works. The key to sound policy, according to Mallery, was the 
establishment of a Public Works Reserve Fund, consisting mainly 
“of authorized bond issues, of engineering plans ready for specific 
works, and of the formulated determination of federal, state, and 
municipal governments to catch up with existing needs and to 
anticipate needs of the near future when unemployment is 
greatest.” 26 Mallery concluded his discussion with a number of 


14 U. S. Department of Commerce, Construction Activity in the United States 
1915-37, by Lowell J. Chawner (Washington 1938) p. 19. 

15 See, for example, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Unemployment 
in the United States, Senate Report 2072, 7oth Congress, 2nd Session, January 14, 
1929, Pp. Vi. 

16 President’s Conference on Unemployment, Business Cycles and Unemployment 
(New York 1923) p. 235. Mallery made an interesting analysis of the size of the 
reserve and the length of time during which the reserve could be accumulated. 
He concluded that “on the basis of this experience, we may take four years as a 
rough average attainable by a board capable of withstanding pressure, determined 
to stimulate public works only in times of severe depression, and insisting upon 
continuing its accumulations during periods of moderately heavy unemployment.” 
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pertinent recommendations, the most important of which were: 
the setting up of federal highway aid for five-year periods; the 
authorization in advance of a “contingent bond issue” to be sold 
only during a period of industrial depression; the creation of a 
federal department of public works; and the enactment of the 
Kenyon bill requiring advanced planning and development of 
the Survey of Current Business as a guide to the expansion and 
contraction of public work. Recommendations of a similar 
nature were also made for state and local action.” 

A’ second report appearing in the following year—Seasonal 
Operation in the Construction Industries—was prepared primarily 
under the direction of the Division of Building and Housing in 
the Department of Commerce, and made many recommendations 
for construction stabilization. ‘The outstanding conclusion of 
the Committee was as follows: “Custom, not climate, is mainly 
responsible for seasonal idleness in the construction industries. 
Contrary to popular belief, bad weather is not the principal 
cause of variations in employment from month to month.” 

The third study growing out of the President’s Conference was 
Leo Wolman’s Planning and Control of Public Works, which 


appeared in 1930.?® 


The Congressional Front 


The Kenyon bill (S. 2749), embodying the recommendations of 
the President’s Conference, asserted that sound economic policy 
required the use of public works “‘as a stabilizing force during a 


17 Ibid., pp. 259-6o. 
18 President’s Conference on Unemployment, Seasonal Operation in the Construc- 


tion Industries (New York 1924) p. 11. This report was in part the result of 
educational activities of the American Construction Council, of which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was then president. Investigation of seasonal idleness in the construc- 
tion industry had been under way for some time, and at its annual conference in 
November 1923 the Council emphasized that it was not only practical but also eco- 
nomical to maintain building operations throughout all twelve months. See 
American Labor Legislation Review (December 1923) pp. 245-46. 

19 Leo Wolman, Planning and Control of Public Works, National Bureau of 


Economic Research (New York 1930). 
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period of overexpansion as well as during a period of depres- 
sion.” 7° The heads of executive departments were to have a shelf 
of projects within their jurisdiction planned in advance at all 
times. The Secretary of Commerce was instructed to prepare 
monthly reports on business trends in order to signal the approach 
of periods of business depression and to insure the proper timing 
of public works. 

On the basis of these monthly reports, departmental heads were 
authorized to retard or speed up their construction programs 
upon the advice of the President. Discretionary executive powers, 
however, were subject to two limitations. First, all action was 
to be within the frame of Congressional appropriations, and 
second, no power was given to set aside a Congressional time 
limit on a specific project. At hearings on the bill, support was 
voiced by outstanding economists, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, and the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council. According to Wesley C. Mitchell, the 
Kenyon plan would have the twin virtues of improving business 
forecasting and of reducing the ups and downs of business cycles. 
The Chamber of Commerce believed that the bill provided an 
excellent example for state and local governments and business 
corporations, that it insured better public projects through 
advance planning, and finally, that it tended to promote better 
public financing at all levels of government. 

But if no objections to the bill were presented at the hearings, 
many doubts were raised when it reached the floor of the Senate— 
some absurd, others quite reasonable. Among the major criti- 
cisms were these: that past and present analysis could throw no 
light on future business conditions; that improved knowledge of 
contemporary events might bring on the very panic the bill sought 
to prevent; that federal public works were too trifling in volume 
to make any difference; that unemployment periods were acts 

20 Hearings before Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 67th Congress, 


ist Session, December 21, 1921, Relieving Periods of Unemployment by Public 
Works, p. 3. 
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of God, which “‘not even the Congress of the United States can 
control”; that too great power would be given to the President 
if he could retard public works authorized by Congress; that such 
a measure was paternalistic and invaded a field where govern- 
ment had no place; that it was a measure fathered by big business 
to insure profits in bad times; that it might result in unessential 
public construction; and that it would create the habit of looking 
to the government for the way out in times of depression.” In 
the face of these objections the bill never came to a vote. 

The next organized attempt to enact a public works stabiliza- 
tion policy was the Zihlman bill (H. R. 14185), promoted by the 
National Unemployment League, Inc., which had been organized 
in 1922 with the primary objective of securing “employment for 
all workers in times of business depression, through the estab- 
lishment of public works by federal, state and municipal 
governments.” 2” 

The philosophy of the Zihlman bill was that “in the expansion 
of public works, at all times, lies a natural and fundamental 
remedy for unemployment.” ** Calling for an appropriation of 
$100,000, the bill created a Commission on Unemployment, com- 
posed of three persons to be appointed by the President and 
charged with the threefold responsibility of determining where 
the public interest could best be developed by roads, afforestation, 
drainage and irrigation of waste lands; of preparing plans not 
already prepared in pursuance of existing law; and of obtaining 
the cooperation of state and municipal officials in the planning 
of public works. The bill itself did not establish a policy of 
timing public works to compensate for the ups and downs of the 
business system. But although applauded by all who testified 

21 Congressional Record, February 16, 1922, pp. 2957 ff. 

22 Statement of Principles Quoted in Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 75th Congress, grd Session, June 1938, Work Relief and Public 
Works Appropriation Act of 1938, p. 228. See also “With Proper Forethought in 
Good Times There Need Be No Bad Times,” in American City (April 1923) p. 347- 


23 Hearings before the House Committee on Labor, 67th Congress, 4th Session, 
February 17, 1923, Public Works by Federal, State, and Municipal Agencies, p. 11. 
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at hearings, reported favorably by both Senate and House com- 
mittees, and backed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover,** the 
Zihlman bill, too, failed of passage because of an unsympathetic 
Congress. 

With both Kenyon and Zihlman bills shelved, the supporters 
of public works turned their attention to the more limited objec- 
tive of obtaining administrative discretion in timing federal 
projects. The year 1923 had seen an interesting attempt to 
influence the timing of public work in Hoover’s unprecedented 
action urging curtailment, in an open letter to President Harding. 
In response to an inquiry from the President, Hoover suggested 
that “an executive order be sent to all divisions of the govern- 
ment to have public works slowed down until after there is a 
relaxation in private demands for labor in construction . 
We can by this means contribute something to a more even 
flow of employment not only directly in the construction work 
but in the material trades.” *> According to Mallery this sug- 
gestion resulted in considerable postponement of public works 
during 1923 and 1924. 

The next step was the proposal that a clause be incorporated 
in appropriation acts empowering the Secretary of the Treasury 
to retard or expand public works that had received previous Con- 
gressional authorization. This was first attempted in a bill intro- 
duced in the House in December 1925, appropriating 150 million 
dollars for public construction at the rate of 25 million dollars a 
year for the next six years. After its passage by the House, 
Senators James Couzens and George Horton Pepper sponsored 
the following amendment: ““The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
take into consideration the stabilizing effect governmental con- 
struction policy may exert upon general employment and indus- 
trial activity and shall report to Congress with recommendations 
whenever the volume of construction in the United States during 


24 See Senator Bronson Cutting’s statement, Congressional Record, May 23, 1932; 


P- 10919. 
25 New York Times, March 19, 1923, p. 19. 
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any period falls one-third below the volume of the corresponding 
period of nineteen twenty-five.” The bill suddenly came to a 
vote when Senators Couzens and Pepper were absent, and failed 
of passage.”6 

In the following year Senator Pepper made a second attempt 
by introducing an amendment to a 71 million dollar highway 
appropriation bill which would authorize a duplicate appropria- 
tion of the same amount for any year in which the volume of 
general construction in the United States should fall one-third 
below the volume of 1926 for a period of three successive months. 
Since technically this amendment did not involve any actual 
appropriation, the Subcommittee on Appropriations refused to 
hear Senator Pepper, claiming that jurisdiction lay in another 
committee. Thereupon he offered Senate Resolution 354, creat- 
ing a special committee to study and report at the next session 
on ways and means of utilizing federal public works as a stabiliz- 
ing economic force. The resolution was reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce after hearings and also by 
the Committee on Audit and Control, but a filibuster prevented 
it from coming to a vote in that session of Congress.?? 

Not to be downed by persistent and deep-seated opposition, 
public works enthusiasts next rallied around the Jones bill 
(S. 2475). Profiting by previous experience the Jones bill did 
not propose curtailment of normal public works; neither did it 
attempt to interfere with the jealously guarded prerogatives of 
Congress. It suggested, instead, an automatic doubling of funds 
regularly available for federal public works—that is, approxi- 
mately 150 million dollars—whenever the index of the value of 
awarded construction contracts indicated depression and unem- 
ployment. The original bill provided that federal public works 

26 See Otto T. Mallery, “Princif les of Public Works Planning to Stabilize Employ- 
ment is Still Up to Congress,” in Americcon Labor Legislation Review (September 


1926) p. 237. See also Wesley L. Jones, “Federal Expenditure and the Construction 
Industry,” in Academy of Political Science, Proceedings, vol. 12 (July 1927) pp. 


90-92. 
27 See American Labor Legislation Review (September 1927) p. 210. 
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would not be doubled until the value of construction contracts 
awarded during a three-month period had dropped 20 percent 
below the average of the corresponding period in 1926-27. Senate 
hearings on the bill devoted considerable attention to the timing 
policy, with chief criticism centered on the stipulated percentage 
and the base period. D. H. Sawyer, Secretary of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, presented evidence showing 
that in the preceding six years there were only five quarters in 
which there was a decrease in contracts awarded, and in none of 
these was the decrease as much as 5 percent. Furthermore, he 
pointed to two factors that made it unlikely that contracts would 
ever drop 20 percent below a fixed period in the past, except in 
case of unusually deep depression. First, population was increas- 
ing from 2 to 3 percent a year and thus requiring at least a 
2- to 3-percent increase in construction; second, as the American 
standard of living continued to rise, the nation would desire an 
ever-increasing supply of capital facilities for business, amuse- 
ment, and housing.?® As a result of these criticisms the bill was 
revised to provide for a doubling of federal works whenever the 
value of contracts awarded had decreased 10 percent below the 
average for the three preceding years. 

Other serious defects in the bill were pointed out even by 
those who were sympathetic to its intention. John A. Ryan, for 
one, noted that “the amount of money provided is insufficient 
for any but temporary and partial depressions; it [the bill] does 
not become operative at the outset of the depression and, there- 
fore, lacks an important element of prevention, and relies upon 
only one index of declining business, namely, building contracts, 
whereas several others are available ... This remedy would be 
palliative rather than curative; partial rather than fundamental; 


28 Creation of a Prosperity Reserve, Senate Report 836, 7oth Congress, 1st Session, 
April 18, 1928, pp. 17-18. Dr. J. M. Gries, Chief of the Division of Building and 
Housing, Department of Commerce, and Henry S. Dennison presented similar 
objections to the 20 percent figure, ibid., pp, 2-3 and 14. For criticism of the con- 
tracts-awarded index see Hearings . . ., Unemployment in the United States (cited 


above, note 13) pp. 197-08. 
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general rather than specific; temporary rather than permanent. 
In order to be fundamental and specific the remedies must deal 
with fundamental specific causes, namely overproduction and 
underconsumption.”’ *° 

Although the principle of public works planning had received 
the endorsement of President Coolidge, Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Mellon, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, the Democratic platform 
of 1924, and of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 1928, and although the bill was 
reported favorably by the Senate Committee on Commerce, it 
failed to generate support in the Republican Senate.*° Persons 
in high circles felt that it would be bad politics to take steps in a 
period of thriving prosperity to prevent depression and unemploy- 
ment. Just another version of the story of the old man who saw 
no need to patch the hole in his roof when the sun was shining 
and found it impossible to patch when it was raining. 

On May 1, 1928, Senator Robert Wagner introduced three 
bills, one of which (S. 4307) established a compensatory policy 
for federal works. Although designed with the same intent as 
the Jones bill, it went further by creating an employment stabili- 
zation board. Moreover, the Wagner bill left timing decisions 
to the board, whereas the Jones bill made them automatic. 
Partly because of its greater complexity, but mainly because of 
its Democratic sponsorship, the Wagner bill was never seriously 
considered in its earlier forms. After substantial amendment, 
however, it finally emerged as the Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1931. 


The “Hoover Plan” 


One of the most outstanding, though mysterious, proposals of the 
twenties was the so-called “Hoover plan.’”” Although, as Secretary 
of Commerce, Hoover was for eight years one of the foremost 


29 John A. Ryan, “Unemployment: Causes and Remedies,” in Catholic World 
(February 1929) pp. 507, 541. 

80 Senator Wesley Jones reintroduced his bill on April 23, 1929, with no more 
success. 
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champions of public works stabilization, he never, as President, 
personally made a statement in favor of his plan. It was too hot 
a political potato. He did, however, specifically ask that his views 
be presented to the Conference of Governors in 1928 by Governor 
Ralph Brewster of Maine. Brewster brought with him Professor 
William Trufant Foster in a semi-official capacity to discuss with 
the governors the technical phases of the plan.*! Foster and his 
co-economist, Waddill Catchings, later published a profound 
article entitled ‘““Mr. Hoover’s Plan: What It Is and What It Is 
Not—A New Attack on Poverty.” These two discussions there- 
fore give us reliable and authoritative insight into Hoover’s think- 
ing on the problem at that time. 

The idea behind the plan was very simple. In brief, it “‘pro- 
posed that federal, state and local governments, in addition to 
appropriating money the expenditure of which cannot be hastened 
or postponed, shall make certain credits available, in connection 
with public works planned well in advance, which credits shall 
be used only when specified, official indexes of economic condi- 
tions show that business appears to be headed for a depression. 
Conversely, it is proposed that measures shall be taken looking 
toward decreased capital expenditures when business appears to 
be headed for inflation.” * 

Hoover was not thinking in “small change.” Rather than deal 
in terms of a mere 150 million dollars as did the Jones bill, he 
proposed a three billion dollar reserve fund to stabilize business. 
Observe Brewster’s enthusiasm as he extolled the plan: “The 
release of three billions in construction contracts by public and 
quasi public authority would remedy or ameliorate the situation 
in the twinkling of an eye ... Follow the flow of those three 
billions to the contractor, to the laborer, to the material men, 
to the factory, to the factory employees, to the merchants, to the 
farmer. It goes like the house that Jack built and unemployment 


81 Governors Conference, Proceedings (Tallahasee, Fla. 1928) pp. 77-84. 
82 Foster and Catchings, “Mr. Hoover’s Plan: What It Is and What It Is Not—A 


New Attack on Poverty,” in Review of Reviews, vol. 2g (April 1929) p. 77. 
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is at an end.” ** Although admitting that the plan would not 
prevent all unemployment, such as that arising from disability 
and old age, Foster and Catchings nevertheless contended that 
“the plan is expected to do away with unemployment which is 
caused by a general decline in the country’s business activity.” *4 

The Hoover plan had several notable features. First, unlike 
the so-called prosperity reserve of the Jones bill, which would not 
operate until millions of workers had already lost their jobs, the 
Hoover plan was designed to prevent depressions and to go into 
operation the moment a business downturn appeared in the offing. 
In the words of Foster and Catchings: “It is not designed to 
alleviate the suffering due to business depressions; it is designed 
to prevent depressions. It is a substitute for breadlines and 
doles.” 

Second, the plan was not supposed to involve any increase what- 
ever in federal, state, or local government expenditures. It merely 
required a more intelligent allocation of public works over a 
period of years, deferrable projects being postponed in prosperity 
years and expanded in depression years. In other words, it was 
not a plan that would enable a politician to spend extravagantly 
for public works in the interest of his own political future. On 
the contrary, the decision to release the reserve of public works 
was to be based on established scientific measures. Arrangements 
were to be made in advance so that credits would become avail- 
able if and when the indexes of business conditions indicated 
that these were needed. 

Third, the plan was to be distinguished from other plans for 
dealing with unemployment in that it was not a ‘“‘make-work” 
scheme. Only necessary public works would be built. Fourth, 
it was not intended that the federal government should exercise 
any controls over local or state expenditures. It relied merely 

83 Ralph O. Brewster, “Footprints on the Road to Plenty—A Three Billion Dollar 
Fund to Stabilize Business,” in Commerce and Finance, November 28, 1928, p. 2527. 


84 Foster and Catchings, op. cit., p. 77. 
35 Ibid., p. 77. 
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on the intelligent cooperation of other governmental units in 
meeting a common problem. At the time, only California and 
Wisconsin had compensatory public works statutes on the books, 
but it was hoped that the other states would soon follow the 
dictates of self-interest.*® And finally, the plan did not grant new 
powers to government over business. It did not put government 
into business. It merely insured the more businesslike conduct 
of government. 

Reaction to the Hoover plan was mixed. Governors of seven 
or eight states enthusiastically endorsed the plan at its initial 
presentation. Yet after debating its merits at great length, the 
Conference of Governors tabled it.** Part of the press lauded the 
plan in extravagant terms—‘‘prosperity insurance,” “prosperity 
reserve,” “an economic gyroscope,” “‘a plan to keep the dinner 
pail always full,” “a pact to outlaw depression, as the Kellogg 
pact would outlaw war,” “an essentially sound idea.” ** Other 
newspaper editorials, however, ridiculed the plan as “an effort to 
outlaw the law of supply and demand,” “a chimerical idea tinged 
with Socialism,” “at best a makeshift,” and “paternalistic.” * 
Labor was outspoken in its approval. According to William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, “the 
proposal is the most important announcement on wages made in 
a decade . . . [it is] the first definite movement to systematize 
wages and employment.” *° Among Republican politicos, how- 
ever, the Hoover plan was regarded as a major political blunder 
because it suggested the possibility of future unemployment and 
depression at a time when the Republican administration was 
supposed to be the custodian of the golden era. 

36“Unemployment Relief and Stabilization—Precedents in Stabilizing Employ- 
ment by Expansion of Public Works,” in Monthly Labor Review (October 1929) 


pp. 84-86, 

87 Stephen Bell, “Plans to Stabilize Prosperity,” in Commerce and Finance, 
December 8, 1928, p. 5. 

38 “Hoover's ‘Plan to Keep the Dinner Pail Full’,” in Literary Digest, December 
8, 1928, p. i. 

89 Ibid., p. 5. 

40 Ibid., p, 5. 
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Despite resistance within the Republican leadership to open 
discussion of the problem of unemployment and measures for its 
prevention, the Senate on May 3, 1928, adopted Senate Resolution 
219, authorizing the Committee on Education and Labor to study 
the causes and remedies of unemployment, one of which was 
public works stabilization. An impressive list of business and 
labor leaders came before the Committee, which was chairmanned 
by James Couzens, to testify in support of a compensatory public 
works policy. Among them was Sam H. Lewisohn, Director of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company and the Bank of America, 
who with particular forcefulness voiced the opinion that in public 
works planning there was a factor that would instill great con- 
fidence in the business world, provide an excellent example for 
other governmental and private agencies to follow, and do much 
to prevent the excessiveness of boom times and the suffering of 
subsequent depressions.*! 

In the minds of the Committee there was no doubt about the 
desirability of a compensatory public works policy. Among its 
concluding recommendations was the following: ‘““The Govern- 
ment should adopt legislation without delay which would pro- 
vide a system of planning public works so that they would form a 
reserve against unemployment in times of depression. States 
and municipalities and other public agencies should do 
likewise.” 42 


Other Developments 


Although all efforts to obtain progressive public works legislation 
throughout the 1920’s failed, a real groundwork was being laid 
in a small, yet significant, division in the Department of Com- 
merce, designated as the Division of Building and Housing. 
Created as a part of the Bureau of Standards on July 1, 1921, the 
Division was designed primarily to serve the construction indus- 


41 Hearings . . .. Unemployment in the United States (cited above, note 13) 


Pp. 23-24. 
42 Ibid., pp. xiv, xv. 
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try. It can claim a series of notable achievements, among them 
the formulation of standard provisions tor local building and 
plumbing codes, which have been adopted in practically all 
American cities; the furnishing of economic, statistical, and in- 
formational services both for the Department of Commerce and 
for various national and local organizations in the construction 
industry; the conduct of surveys and distribution of information 
designed to improve building practices and to meet home 
builders’ problems. The Division also pioneered in city planning 
and zoning ordinances and gave active encouragement to home 
ownership. In this last connection it was an important fore- 
runner of several major public works agencies of the thirties. 
There is a clear thread of continuity between the Division’s work 
in the field of home ownership and building practices and that 
of the Federal Housing Administration.** 

Another interesting development of this period was the pro- 
posal that all federal work activities should be consolidated inte 
a department of public works. Professional engineering asso- 
ciations had promoted this idea since the turn of the century, and 
it was one of the chief objectives of the American Engineering 
Council throughout the twenties and thirties. The Council 
maintained that if the policy of using public works to help 
stabilize the economic system were to be given the importance it 
deserved, and if it were to arouse sufficient enthusiasm to be 
adopted by state and local governments, the administration of 
public works would have to be raised from bureau status to that 
of a Cabinet post. The increased efficiency that would result 
from centralizing all federal public works in one agency was also 
emphasized by the engineers. 

43 For data on the establishment of this division, see James S. Taylor, The Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing and Its Services, Bureau of Standards, Division of 
Building Codes Library (unpublished summary of history of division, undated, 
probably 1931 or 1932); Hearings before the Select Senate Committee on Recon- 
struction and Production, 66th Congress, grd Session, August go, 1920, Reconstruc- 
tion and Production, pp. 435-38; Report of Select Committee on Reconstruction 


and Production, Reconstruction and Production, Senate Report 829, 66th Congress, 
grd Session, pursuant to Senate Resolution 350, March 2, 1921, p. 56. 
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The Engineering Council introduced bills to this effect in prac- 
tically every Congress up until World War II, and hearings were 
held on several occasions.‘ Until 1926 the aim was to organize 
an entirely new Department of Public Works to replace the 
Department of the Interior. In the following year, however, that 
idea was temporarily abandoned, and it was proposed merely to 
create a major division within the Department of the Interior 
with the title of Public Works Domain.*® Chief opposition came 
from the Corps of Army Engineers, the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which were unwilling to give up their public 
construction programs.*® 

Even more progress was to be noted among state governments. 
In 1917, Pennsylvania had passed an act establishing an emer- 
gency public works fund to be administered by an Emergency 
Public Works Commission. This fund was to be spent whenever 
the governor should declare the existence of extraordinary un- 
employment on the advice of the State Industrial Board. Cali- 
fornia, in 1921, and Wisconsin, in 1923, passed acts almost 
identical with the 1917 Pennsylvania law.*? In 1g29, Utah 
created a State Building Commission with limited power to time 
the construction of a large group of buildings.** None of these 
plans, however, was ever put into very effective operation. 


44 For a brief historical review see A. J. Hammond, “History of the Movement,” 
one of several articles in a symposium, “Federal Department of Public Works?” 
in Civil Engineering (March 1938) pp. 155-59. 

45 Engineering News Record, October 27, 1927, pp. 687, 6go. 

46 The Executive Reorganization of 1939 creating the Federal Works Agency 
was regarded by the engineers as a step in the right direction. Although the 
American Engineering Council was dissolved shortly before World War II, and 
the issue has since become dormant, renewed interest in this proposal is not 
improbable if a thoroughgoing compensatory public works policy is adopted as an 
antidote for depression. The American Engineering Council’s files on this issue 
now repose in the office of Frederick Morris Fiker, Dean of Engineering, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

47See “Unemployment Relief and Stabilization: Precedents in Stabilizing 
Employment by Expansion of Public Works,” in Monthly Labor Review (October 


1929) pp. 184-86. 
48 See “Utah Launches Advanced Plan for Public Works,” in American Labor 


Legislation Review (March 1930) pp. 22-23. 
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Summary 


The evolution of public works policy in the 1920’s presents an 
interesting picture. On the one hand, the use of public works 
as a balance wheel in the economy received the enthusiastic 
endorsement of representative leaders of business, labor, and agri- 
culture. It was also approved by Senate and House committees 
investigating the problem and by three successive Presidents of 
the United States. Yet after all was said and done, when the 
crash came in October, 1929, very few tangible results could be 
observed anywhere in the nation, with the possible exception of 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California, and Utah. 

There had been no delegation of power to the President to 
accelerate construction. No cash or credit reserves had been 
established. There was no reserve of well-planned projects on 
hand. There had been no curtailment of public works spending, 
no federal leadership and, as a consequence, no national policy 
for state and local governments to follow in their own programs. 
Mallery noted in 1927, when unemployment was almost half as 
great as in 1921, that no special effort to accelerate public works 
was being reported by any of the major cities. Nor were the 
paper plans in Wisconsin and California (the Pennsylvania law 
had been repealed) translated into action when the emergency 
came.*® 

Despite such meager tangible results, significant changes in 
attitude and thinking on public works policy did take place 
during the twenties. In the first place, after the President's 
Conference on Unemployment in 1921, unemployment came to 


49 Hearings . . .. Unemployment in the United States (cited above, note 13) 
pp. 202-03. For further evidence see E. O. Griffenhagen, “The Planning of Gov- 
ernment Organization and Expenditures to Promote Business Stability—With 
Particular Reference to States and Cities,” in Academy of Political Science, Pro- 
ceedings, vol. 12 (July 1927) pp. 119-20, and Leo Wolman, op. cit., pp. 160 ff. 
A national canvas of 5,000 public officials in the last six months of 1929 showed 
that “the public official displays only slight interest in control, and has obviously 
had little experience in its use. The retardation and acceleration of public con- 
struction, when they are practiced, are due to considerations other than the desire 
for stable employment” (Wolman, op. cit., p. 160). 
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be recognized in many influential quarters as a real problem. 
Moreover, unemployment was increasingly regarded not as an 
inevitable fate dealt out by the gods but as something that con- 
scious human control could mitigate if not eliminate altogether. 

Second, the compensatory concept of public works had been 
clearly stated, and considerable headway had been made in 
formulating its details. Although experts were willing to admit 
that public works did not provide a panacea for all economic ills, 
the best minds of the time saw a public works program (chiefly 
in the field of public construction) as a potential balance wheel, 
as an economic stabilizer, and as a job provider. This optimistic 
view was to be found not only among political leaders like Hoover 
and economists like Foster and Catchings, Dickinson *® and 
Mallery, but also among technical construction groups such as 
the American Engineering Council and the sponsors of the 
Engineering News Record. The most far-reaching practical pro- 
posal, emanating primarily from Mallery, was that which urged 
the building up of credit reserves and blueprinted projects that 
would be available for expansion in a year of business depression. 
This backlog was to be accumulated by postponing some 10 or 20 
percent of each year’s projects in prosperous periods. During the 
later twenties there was some departure from the postponement 
idea in order to make the proposal more palatable to politicians 
who objected to deferring projects during their period of office. 
As an alternative it was suggested that public works merely be 
accelerated in times of unemployment. 

Third, marked progress had been made in formulating a timing 
policy. Two types of timing had been proposed—automatic and 
discretionary. The Jones bill utilized the automatic formula 
based on an index of construction contracts awarded, while the 
Hoover plan relied on indexes of overall business activity. In 
still other plans, employment and payroll indexes were proposed 

50 See Frank G. Dickinson, “Public Construction and Cyclical Unemployment,” in 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals, Supplement (Septem- 
ber 1928). 
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as guides. The chief virtue of an automatic timing policy was 
that once agreement was reached upon a certain index, expansion 
or contraction of public works would not be contingent on 
political factors. The other type of timing policy was followed 
by states adopting a public works stabilization policy. It dele- 
gated to a public works control board the power to declare the 
existence of an emergency which would constitute the signal for 
an expansion of public works. The virtue of this plan lay in the 
possibility of distinguishing between types of unemployment. 

Fourth, federal leadership was recognized as essential. Although 
there were few proposals for federal financial or administrative 
participation in a nationwide program, such as developed during 
the thirties, it was generally agreed by informed opinion that 
some type of federal coordination was necessary to insure a unified 
attack upon the problem of unemployment. It was held desir- 
able, moreover, for the federal government to set a good example 
for other governmental and private agencies to follow. 

Fifth, significant proposals were made on budgetary and finan- 
cial policy. Cash reserves as a means of financing emergency 
public works were definitely frowned upon, but the building up 
of credit reserves or borrowing power, and the authorization in 
advance of contingency bond issues, so that funds could be 
readily available in time of need, received widespread approval. 

Sixth, it became more apparent than ever before that advance 
planning of projects was absolutely essential to an efficient worth- 
while expansion of public works during years of depression. This 
aspect received particular emphasis in the Hoover plan and was 
frequently stressed in writings of the period. 

And seventh, it was widely believed by those who had studied 
the problem that employment was far better than the dole and 
that bona fide public works projects were more satisfactory than 
the “make-work” types. The President’s Conference in 1921 had 
gone squarely on record in this respect and support of the idea 
appeared repeatedly throughout the twenties. 


(Washington, D. C.) 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


BY JULIUS WYLER 


A Statistical Puzzle 


i U.S.S.R., an enigma to politicians and economists in peace 
and war alike, presents a strange riddle to the statistician also. 
With Napoleon’s definition of statistics in mind—‘‘La statistique, 
cest le budget des choses—et sans budget pas de salut public’— 
we expect Russia to be among the great statistical countries, 
for budgetary planning is the essence of her economic system, 
and optimum welfare of the proletariat is the essence of planned 
economy. And indeed, only a few countries can pride them- 
selves on more complete statistical records of the manifold social 
and economic aspects of their national life. Until 1936 vast 
Statistical data were published and made accessible even in the 
English language. But then came a statistical dimout which 
darkened to a blackout after the outbreak of World War II. 
Aside from the current difficulty of obtaining Russian statistics, 
there is the ambiguity of that material which is available. In 
fact, certain existing statistical data are as troublesome as if they 
were nonexistent.. Unfortunately this is true in respect to that 
aggregate which reflects comprehensively the economic achieve- 
ment of a nation: the national income or national product. 
Estimates of the Russian national income were made and pub- 
lished for practically every year from 1920 through 1940 by 
the TZUNHU, the Central Accounting Administration of the 
National Economy. These estimates are peculiar in three ways. 
First, they consist, in the main, of production data reported by 
the enterprises for the preparation of the Plan and also for the 
measurement of its fulfilment. Second, they are expressed in 
current and in constant prices, but only the figures in terms of 
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1926-27 prices are published. ‘Third, in accordance with the 
classical and Marxist concept of national income, the estimates 
cover only material production, and therefore exclude govern- 
ment, professional, domestic, passenger transportation and 
housing services." 

The estimates in terms of 1926-27 prices show a rise of the 
volume of the national income from 25 billion rubles in 1928 to 
125.5 billion in 1940.2 These figures would indicate that on the 
eve of World War II the Russian people were five times richer in 
material goods than they had been twelve years before, and that 
the yearly increase of the Russian national income during that 
period was 14.3 percent in geometric progression. In other 
countries a rate of 10 percent was exceeded only in a short 
phase of recovery from deep depression or in a period of intense 
war production. It took the fifty years 1879-1929 for the Amer- 
ican national income to increase about five times in volume.* 

The billions of rubles—25, billion in 1928 and 125.5 in 1940— 
are devoid of any meaning, however, because we cannot associate 
them with the dollar values with which we are familiar. Only 
by expressing the Russian national income in American prices 
can a basis for comparison be established. This has been done 
for the estimates to be presented later in this article, and it has 
been found that the goods included in the 1928 figure of 25 
billion rubles are roughly equivalent at factor cost to 12.5 billion 
dollars at 1940 prices.* According to Russian statistics, this 
12.5, billion dollars, having increased fivefold, must have reached 


1 See Paul Studenski, “Methods of Estimating National Income in Soviet Russia,” 
in National Bureau of Economic Research, Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth, Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. 8 (New York 1946) Part 8. 

2 Ibid., p. 198. These aggregates refer to national income at market prices which, 
besides the outlay for the factors of production involved, includes indirect taxes. 

8 Robert F. Martin, National Income in the United States 1799 to 1938, National 
Industrial Conference Board (New York 1939) pp. 6-7. 

4 For purposes of this comparison indirect taxes were subtracted. The American 
estimates were adapted to the Russian estimates by deducting from the original 
total of 77.6 billion dollars the income derived from finance, services (partially), 
government, passenger transportation, and “miscellaneous” (partially). (Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 1944-1945, P. 404.) 
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62.5, billion dollars in 1940. It would, therefore, have surpassed 
the American national income, which after deduction of the 
services excluded in the Russian national income amounted to 
50.6 billion dollars in 1940. Even the Russian per capita income 
of 351 dollars would have come close to the 386 dollars of com- 
parable average income per capita of the American population. 
In short, if the Soviet statistics were correct, the Russians would 
have risen in only twelve years from a state of poverty to the 
level of possibly the second richest nation of the world. 

From this demonstration it may be concluded that the official 
Russian national income estimates after 1928 are exaggerated; this 
is also the unanimous opinion of careful students of the Russian 
economy. The inconsistency of the national income figures with 
the many other reliable statistical data can easily be shown and, 
indeed, the causes of the overstatement have been disclosed even 
by Soviet Russian authors. We need note only the main ones. For 
new types of commodities that did not exist in the base year it 
was not the 1926-27 prices that were applied but those of the 
year in which the new products were introduced. Because of 
the small-scale initial production these cost prices exceeded the 
later prices for expanded production, and even these were higher 
than the 1926-27 prices. In fact, the nearly continuous inflation 
brought about a sixfold increase in nominal yearly wages which 
was not compensated by a corresponding improvement of labor 
productivity. Another source of overstatement lies in the shift 
from handicraft and rural domestic industry, which was incom- 
pletely covered in 1928, to factory production.° 

The uselessness of the Soviet national income estimates creates 
a strange situation. For forty countries the existing national in- 
come estimates can serve as a measure of economic performance 
and structure, but for one country—the largest in size, the second 
in productive capacity, and the laboratory of a new economic 

5 The critiques of the official estimates are thoroughly summarized in S. N. 


Prokopovicz, Russlands Volkswirtschaft unter den Soviets (Zurich—New York 1944) 
PP. 212, 213, 358-64. See also Studenski, op. cit., pp. 217 ff. 
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order—we are compelled to prepare personal estimates at our 
own risk and peril. This has to be done on the basis of the 
sketchy statistical data available, which are occasionally as bizarre 
as the domes of Russian cathedrals and are always as uncom- 
municative as the austere walls of the Kremlin. 

The new estimates of the Russian national income, analyzed 
in this paper, follow the tradition established by the pioneering 
work of Prokopovicz, Colin Clark, and others.* They were built 
up for the years 1928, 1934, 1937, and 1940 by first computing 
national income or product in current rubles and then converting 
the results into dollars according to American prices prevailing 
in 1940. In all cases the narrow Soviet Russian concept of na- 
tional income was broadened in order to include the services that 
it omits. No estimates for the war years are possible and the 
data presented may be described as not more than reasonable 
approximations.* 


The Statistician and the Value of the Ruble 


In preparing national income estimates for the collective Soviet 
economy that are comparable to those of capitalist countries, the 
statistician cannot overlook the manifold fundamental problems, 
which range from the social interpretation of this system, the 
determination of the sources of the values created, and an analysis 
of the interplay of controlled prices and wages, to the more 
technical questions of the statistical translation of these peculiar 
features into capitalist terms. All these problems present fascinat- 
ing research topics in their own right. In this study, however, 
they can be merely touched upon, and then only as they are 
integrally linked to our own analysis of numerical facts. 

6 Birmingham University, Bureau of Research on Russian Economic Conditions, 
Memorandum, nos. 1-11 (1931-35); M. Polanyi, The Contempt of Freedom (London 
1940); Colin Clark, A Critique of Russian Statistics (London 1939); A. J. Brown, 


“The Economic War Effort: The U.S.S.R.,” in Bulletin of International News, 
vol. 21 (March 1944) pp. 181 ff. 

7A forthcoming publication will give an account of the sources and of the 
methods of obtaining these estimates. It will also include detailed tables of which 
those contained in this paper are only abstracts, and, to a certain extent, tentative. 
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Since the bolshevik revolution there has been no end to the 
discussion of whether the Soviet system is the true materialization 
of Marxism. Whatever this materialization may be, the socialist 
labor theory is certainly reflected in the Russian national income 
estimates, just as it has influenced the structure of the Soviet 
financial system. According to Marx, labor expended in produc- 
ing material commodities is the only productive factor that 
creates economic values. Hence, the aggregate social product of 
Soviet Russia is basically labor income; neither net rent on farm 
land and buildings nor interest on fixed capital is included in 
the official Russian estimates of national income. Interest on 
short-term loans, however, is calculated as a component of the 
value of production of state enterprises, and splinters of profits 
may appear in the earnings of private artisans. No services of 
any kind (except public catering) are part of production; their 
compensation is paid by redistributing a part of the value created 
by labor. 

This leads to the second pillar of Marx’s theory of labor value— 
the theory of surplus value. Marx himself demonstrated that 
surplus value is not abolished in the socialist society. But in- 
stead of being appropriated by the capitalist exploiters, it is 
relinquished to the state on behalf of the working class. Such 
surplus value, which diminishes the “full proceeds of labor,” is 
required for the financing of accumulation, or gross capital forma- 
tion, and the social and governmental services of various kinds. 

The technical instrument for tapping off the surplus value is 
the fixing of prices above the cost of production. One component 
of this addition is called profit, and consists, just as in capitalist 
countries, of fixed markups or of gains derived from cost reduc- 
tions. The other, much larger, addition to the production cost 


8 See Karl Marx, Capital, ed. by Charles Kerr (Chicago 1909) vol. 1, pp. 539-40, 
vol. 3, p. 987, and Critique of the Gotha Programme, International Publishers 
(New York 1938) p. 7; see also Political Economy in the Soviet Union. Some 
Problems of Teaching the Subject, translated from an article in Pod Znamenem 
Marksizma, nos. 7 and 8 (July and August 1943), and published by International 
Publishers (New York 1944). 
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is called turnover tax in the case of manufactured goods and sales 
tax in the case of agricultural produce. In nature and effect it 
corresponds to the indirect or excise taxes in capitalist countries. 
Both profits and taxes are included in the Russian estimates of 
national income in current ruble prices. Thus, speaking in terms 
of national income estimates, the Russian national income is 
conceived as net national product at market prices, not at factor 
cost. 

The importance of profits and indirect taxes can be seen in 
the following comparison. In 1940, total sales of governmental 
and cooperative retail stores amounted to 175 billion rubles, and 
the aggregate public expenditures were about equally high. 
Turnover and sales taxes accounted for 60 percent of retail sales 
and provided for 60 percent of all government resources.® After 
deduction of indirect taxes and profits from the trade turnover 
of 175 billion rubles the cost value of all goods hardly exceeds 
50 billion. 

Although the size of price-increasing profits and indirect taxes 
on consumer goods reached 125 billion dollars or more in 1940, 
the amount of taxes and savings diverted from personal, corporate, 
and kolkhoz incomes remained at the relatively low level of 20 
billion.?° 

Thus, by means of these price-increasing levies called profits 
and taxes, the surplus value is determined and carried off. ‘There 
are also profits and some taxes on products taken over by the 
government, but whatever their size, they are only accounting 
items, inasmuch as the state receives with one hand what it pays 
out with the other. 

The combination of official price-fixing and taxation cuts the 
economic body into two sectors, one of heavily taxed and high- 
priced consumption goods, and the other of lightly taxed and 
low-priced goods transferred to the government for investment, 

® Prokopovicz, op. cit., p. 316; A. Yugow, Russia’s Economic Front for War and 


Peace (New York—London 1942) pp. 126, 137. 
10 Yugow, op. cit., p. 126. 
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armament, and other purposes. In reality the price structure 
was even more differentiated, as is shown by the following sum- 
mary relating to conditions under the third Five-Year Plan." 
With regard to producer prices (farm and other prices), there 
were four classifications: state storage prices calculated for com- 
pulsory deliveries to the state; state purchase prices for produce 
purchased by the state from a kolkhoz, kolkhoz members, and 
individual peasants; decentralized prices paid by the peoples’ 
storing commission and by the consumers’ cooperative for prod- 
ucts other than cereals; and cost prices of investment goods and 
other goods transferred to the government. Consumer prices on 
agricultural produce could be classified roughly in the following 
groups: free village markets; free town markets; meals in the 
factory canteens; cooperative stores; state stores; luxury stores. 
Consumer prices on commodities divided roughly as follows: free 
village markets; free town markets; cooperative stores; govern- 
ment stores; luxury stores.?? 

Only in the domain of retail sales was there an important pri- 
vate market in which prices were regulated by demand and supply, - 
namely, the free kolkhoz market. Its prices, however, were not 
wholly independent of the official ones and the turnover did not 
exceed 18 percent of all retail sales. 

These internal price differentials imply that the same expendi- 
ture in the various sectors does not involve the same volume of 
goods and that, in consequence, the national product total of 
430-450 billion rubles in 1940 current prices is meaningless. Such 
structural price differentials are certainly not unknown in the 
capitalist system of free enterprise. There are differences be- 
tween agricultural and urban regions, between luxury and other 
retail stores, between doctors’ services to the rich and to the poor, 


11 See also Quarterly Bulletin of Soviet-Russian Economics (Geneva), ed. by S. N. 
Prokopovicz, no. 7 (March 1941) p. 108. 

12In the consumer price groups the order corresponds to ascending prices. 
During the rationing periods from 1929 to 1934 and again after 1941 the consumer 
could buy unrationed goods in “open” stores at prices many times above those 
of rationed goods in “closed” governmental and cooperative stores. 
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to note only a few examples in the market of consumer goods and 
services. To date, these price differentials, although not entirely 
insignificant, are ignored in arriving at the national income 
estimates of these countries. But this is not possible in the case 
of Soviet Russia. 

The task of the estimator, therefore, is to draw away the “veil 
of money” and to show the real welfare of the nation in terms 
of quantity and quality of goods and services disposable for con- 
sumption and investment. This task is something like squaring 
the circle because there is no exit from the realm of money; even 
the volume of products has to be expressed in money terms. Not 
only the above-mentioned price differentials have to be eliminated, 
but also the market price increase since the enactment of the first 
Five-Year Plan, indicated by the rise of the cost-of-living index 
for foodstuffs and commodities from 100 in 1928 to about 1240 
in 1940, according to rough estimates. 

All these differences in prices are ironed out by substituting 
for the Russian prices of the various commodity and service groups 
in each year the American prices in 1940 for goods and services 
of a similar kind and quality. That this revaluation has to be 
based on national income or product at market prices, which is 
identical with national expenditure, is obvious, since indirect 
taxes are a component of final prices. In using this aggregate 
not only the differences in prices and in the tax structure between 
Soviet Russia and the United States are eliminated but also the 
specific Communist definitions of the factors of production. In- 
deed, the final prices include any cost outlay, whatever its nature 
or designation. 

The technique of conversion was adapted to the nature of the 
data available for each output or expenditure group. Where no 
measure of the quantity and quality of the output was possible, 
as in the case of civil servants and soldiers, an appropriate average 
value of the individual services was imputed. Farm operatives’ 
income in kind was imputed at American retail prices, thus 
adjusting the market-structure difference between the Russian 
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and the American agriculture. This consistency in the revalua- 
tion of the Russian national income has to be kept in mind when 
comparing our own results with other estimates. 


The Trend of the Russian National Income 


The Russians are proud of the fact that, in their economy, busi- 
ness cycles have no place. But if we look at the development of 
production and consumption since the start of Soviet rule, 
ups and down more violent than those in any typical business 
cycle can be observed. ‘Their causes are of a political nature, 
namely, the impact of War Communism around 1920, the enforced 
collectivization of agriculture and trade around 1930, and ten 
years later the war with Germany. ‘These three historic events 
brought about “hecatombs of human lives unheard of,” con- 
sumption and destruction of national wealth without parallel, 
and a plunge into misery the depths of which never will be 
fathomed. These fluctuations, which show a certain perio- 
dicity, with troughs occurring in 1921-22, 1931—33, and 1942-43,78 
gave an impress to the dynamics of the Russian economy. Great 
effort had to be made to lift the economy to the previous level, 
and when that was exceeded the new disturbance occurred. 
Table 1 cannot show these oscillations because it includes the 
national income figures only for selected years. The year 1928 
was the relatively prosperous last year of the N.E.P.; 1934 was 
the last full year of rationing, initiated with the application of 
the first Five-Year Plan; 1937 can be considered a central year 
of a lustrum of fairly undisturbed planned expansion; 1940, 
however, reflects the accelerated rearmament activity and its heavy 
impact on consumption. National income increased in the first 
interval at an annual rate of 5 percent; this rate rose to 15 
percent in the second period, but fell back to 6 percent between 


1937 and 1940. 


18 This cycle has been noted by other students of the Russian economy. See, 
for instance, Kenneth E. Boulding’s review of Alexander Baykov, The Development 
of the Soviet Economic System (1945), in Nation, vol. 163, July 27, 1946, pp. 102-03. 
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TABLE 1. NATIONAL INCOME OR PRODUCT OF THE SOVIET UNION, 1928-40 
At Market Prices, in Terms of U.S. Prices in 1940 








1928 1934 1937 1940 
In billions of dollars $20.2 $26.2 $37.8 $45.1 
Index (1928=100) 100 130 187 223 
In dollars per capita $136 $164 $229 $258 
Average population (in millions)* 148.6 159.6 165.1 175.0 





* Figures for 1928, 1934, and 1937 from League of Nations, The Population of 
the Soviet Union: History and Prospects, prepared by Frank Lorimer (Princeton 
1946) pp. 30, 135; those for 1940 are author’s own rough estimates. 


TABLE 2. THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE SOVIET UNION 








1928 1940” 
Population (in thousands)* 
Agricultural 116,000 90,815 
Other 32,600 79,652” 
TOTAL 148,600 170,467” 
State workers (in thousands)* 
In industry 3,936 11,803” 
Other 7,663 16,736" 
TOTAL 11,599 28,539” 
Production® 
Steel (in millions of tons) 43 18.4 
Cement (in millions of tons) 1.8 5-3 
Aluminum (in thousands of tons) ie 59-9 
Copper (in thousands of tons) 30.0 166.2 
Coal (in millions of tons) 35-5 164.7 
Mineral oil (in millions of tons) 11.7 34-2 
Electric power (in billions of kilowatt-hours) 5.0 40.8 





*Figures for 1928 adjusted from data in S. N. Prokopovicz, Russlands Volks- 
wirtschaft unter den Soviets (Zurich-New York 1944) p. 50; those for 1939 from 
League of Nations, The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects, 
prepared by Frank Lorimer (Princeton 1946) p. 228. 

>The figures on population and on state workers refer to January 17, 1939, 
rather than 1940. ‘ 

¢ Figures for 1928 from Central Administration of the Economic and Social Statis- 
tics of the State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R., Socialist Construction, U.S.S.R. 
(Moscow 1936) p. 354; those for 1939 from League of Nations, op. cit., p. 221. 

¢From A. Yugow, Russia’s Economic Front for War and Peace (New York-London 
1942) p. 16, and Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44. 
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Taking the 1928-40 period as a whole, the volume of national 
income more than doubled and the per capita income nearly 
doubled. Though the expansion of the Russian national income 
is not half so large as the official Russian figures would suggest, 
there is definite evidence of a dynamic vitality which mastered 
not only the mortal setbacks but also the ever-present evils of 
haste, waste, and mismanagement. Certainly, the speed of this 
increase has no parallel in economic history. The volume of the 
British national income at factor cost (excluding indirect taxes) 
more than doubled in the thirty-three years between 1880 and 
1913, while the American national income (again at factor cost) 
doubled in the seventeen years between 1889 and 1906. Never 
has any economic system experienced such an explosive trans- 
formation from an agricultural structure to the industrial stage. 
Table 2 gives a condensed picture of this development. 

In 1940 the volume of the Soviet national income at market 
prices ranked second to that of the United States and was far 
above that of the United Kingdom. But the per capita income 
of 258 dollars was only 38 percent of the American per capita 
average of 685 dollars. This comparison, however, may be more 
misleading than informative unless the structure of the national 
income is examined. 


The Structure of the Russian National Income 


National income or product at market prices is identical with 
national expenditure for goods and services. It can be split up 
into two categories: expenditure out of personal income for goods 
and services; and government expenditures, consisting of the 
defense budget, expenditure for current civilian purposes, and 
net capital formation. This breakdown is shown in Table 3. 
The aggregate of personal expenditure on goods and services 
is a measure of the actual standard of living, since it covers all 
items of individual satisfaction procured from personal income. 
It also includes the value of the farmer’s subsistence, and all goods 
and services bought by enterprises and trade unions on behalf 
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TABLE 3. NATIONAL INCOME OR PRODUCT OF THE SoviET UNION, 1928-40, 
BY TYPE OF OUTLAY 


At Market Prices, in Terms of U.S. Prices in 1940 








1928 1934 1937 1940 
IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

Consumer expenditures* $16.0 $16.3 $22.0 $19.9 
Government outlays and net investment 4.2 9.9 15.8 25.2 
War expenditures 8 1.6 4:3 11.3 
Other current expenditures 2.1 48 6.9 8.2 
Net investment 1.3 3-5 4.6 5-7 
Total Net National Income or Product 20.2 26.2 37.8 45-1 


INDEX (1928=100) 


Consumer expenditures* 100 102 137 124 
Government outlays and net investment 100 236 376 600 
War expenditures 100 200 535 1,413 
Other current expenditures 100 229 329 390 
Net investment 100 269 354 438 


IN DOLLARS PER CAPITA 
Consumer expenditures* $108 $102 $133 $114 
Government outlays and net investment 28 62 96 144 


IN PERCENT OF TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME OR PRODUCT 


Consumer expenditures* 79.2% 62.2% 58.2% 44.1% 

Government outlays and net investment 20.8 378 41.8 55-9 
War expenditures 4.0 6.1 11.4 25.0 
Other current expenditures 10.4 18.3 18.2 18.2 
Net investment 6.4 13.4 12.2 12.7 





* Total consumer expenditures on goods and services, including imputed income 
of farmers, and social welfare expenditures of enterprises and trade unions. 


of the workers. In Soviet Russia, cash spending was roughly 
equal to the income payments received, since the relatively small 
savings and direct taxes were offset, to a great extent, by social 
benefits. The main features of this table are the drop in con- 
sumer expenditures from nearly 80 percent of the total national 
product in 1928 to 44 percent of the total in 1940, and the fact 
that only between 1934 and 1937 did consumer expenditures per 
capita rise; in the two other periods they decreased. In 1934, 
the last year of rationing, the Russian economy had not fully 
recovered from the blow caused by the rapid liquidation of the 
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free peasant; then, after a short breathing spell, the Finnish War 
and the need for rearmament in the face of the German threat 
of invasion necessitated a sharp curtailment of consumption. In 
1940, nevertheless, the average Russian was somewhat better off 
than he had been twelve years before. 

But, like any other statistical average, this average expenditure 
per capita is a fiction. Without a knowledge of the frequency 
distribution of incomes and the changes in the structure of the 
economy, one will be deceived by the figures. . 

From 1928 to 1940 the distribution of wages and salaries 
according to size became more uneven, mainly because of the 
rise of an elite of highly paid skilled workers, managers, and top- 
ranking officials, and of the Soviet “intelligentsia.” While the 
former farm laborer may have improved his economic position, 
considerable differences in productivity and net income among 
the kolkhozes created a new inequality. On the other hand, in 
the character of its demand, the village came closer to the city.’ 
And similarly, the Central Asiatic territories came closer to 
Europe. 

Far more significant for the interpretation of the average per 
capita expenditure is the rapid urbanization, and the formation 
of a huge labor force in industry, distribution, and government, 
as shown in Table 2. Average income in farming, even when 
expressed in real terms, is considerably below that in industry 
and other economic divisions. Hence, the shift from agriculture 
to the other occupations should have resulted in a rise in the 
country’s average consumer expenditure. But this improvement 
did not take place and that means a recession of the standard of 
living within certain or all economic divisions. After statistical 
elimination of these structural changes by so-called “‘standardiza- 
tion,” the per capita expenditure in 1940 is no longer 114 but 
less than 100 and thus decidedly below the 1928 figure. 

This picture is brightened by the considerable increase of 
government contributions for the welfare of the workers. The 


14 Yugow, op. cit., p. 217. 
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greater portion of the dollar value of “other” government 
expenditures (Table 3) was spent for education, medical care, 
and similar services. The indisputably substantial and successful 
effort in these fields is symbolized by the increase in the number 
of state employees in public education and public health from 
1.2 million in 1928 to approximately 4.2 million in 1940. In 
the latter year, the salaries paid for these services alone would 
add about 15 percent to consumer expenditures. 

The most generally known fact about the Russian economy is 
the personal sacrifice of comfort and welfare made in favor of the 
rapid creation of a huge production capital. In the light of this 
guiding principle of the Five-Year Plans the estimates on net 
capital formation seem to make a poor showing. In 1940, net 
investments were hardly four and a half times their volume of 
twelve years before, and they accounted for only 13 percent of 
the total national income at market prices. 

But the estimates of Russian net capital formation are beset 
with particular difficulties with regard to their completeness and 
their translation into American product prices. Furthermore, 
the figure of 13 percent of national income estimated as net in- 
vestment in 1940 is, of course, artificially depressed, because of 
the heavy war expenditure; the exclusion of this item would 
raise the proportion of capital formation to 17 percent. In the 
United States the corresponding proportion was, at its maximum, 
about 12 percent—a level reached during the periods of prosperity 
before and after World War I. So far as one can judge from 
reliable statistics, the Russian percentage was approached only 
in Germany, Switzerland, and possibly Sweden in favorable years 
since 1900. 

In this comparison, however, two qualifications have to be 
made; one refers to the structure of the investments, the other to 
their burden. As for the structure, in Soviet Russia the over- 
whelming portion of new capital consists of producer durables; 
dwellings play a relatively much smaller role than in the other 
countries mentioned, and capital exports are negligible. As 
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for the comparative burden involved, Soviet capital accumula- 
tion is derived from enforced investment on a low-income level, 
while that of the other countries is primarily achieved by volun- 
tary savings in high-income brackets. The investment ratio, how- 
ever, cannot fully account for the heavy sacrifice which Soviet 
capital formation has exacted from individual welfare. If capital 
goods produced are, for comparison, transformed into consumer 
goods, we find that—in necessarily rough figures—total consump- 
tion in Soviet Russia would have been 28 percent higher in 1940, 
whereas in the United Kingdom (1938) it would have been only 
about 11 percent higher, and in the United States (1941) approxi- 
mately 15 percent. 

In 1940, however, the largest outlay item of the governmental 
sector was no longer investment but the defense budget, which 
was fourteen times the 1928 figure and accounted for 25 percent 
of the total national income. There is reason to believe that 
even this figure is lower than the actual war spending, since 
rearmament expenditures are probably hidden under investment 
and other outlay items. In the reorganization and strengthening 
of her army Soviet Russia showed more foresight with regard to 
the Nazis than did any of the other nations. This war-expendi- 
ture figure of 11.3 billion dollars, approximate as it may be, is the 
most significant statistical item in our whole set. ‘That it made 
history will be understood without comment. Had it not been 
for Hitler, the standard of living of the Russian people could 
have reached a much higher level than that expressed by the 
100-110 dollar figure of per capita consumer expenditure. It 
cannot be stressed too much that it was a deliberate deviation 
from the Plan, in order to erect a bulwark against aggression, 
and not a failure of the planned economy, which was responsible 
for the deterioration of the peoples’ well-being after 1937. 


National Income in Soviet Russia and the United States 


The structure of national income and expenditure at market 
prices in the two leading countries of our time is shown in 
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Table 4. For purposes of this comparison, the American national 
product in 1941 and 1942 were chosen, since these figures corre- 
sponded more closely to the war pattern of the Russian national 
income in 1940 than did the income of the United States in that 
same year. 

With regard to the proportion of national income allotted to 
war expenditure, the United States took approximately the same 
position in 1941 as Soviet Russia in 1937. But in her average 
for 1941 and 1942 this country stood at the point the Soviet 
Union had reached in 1940—about a quarter of the national 
expenditure going for military purposes. Of the remainder, 
however, the government and investment sector accounted for 
more than 40 percent in Soviet Russia and for only 16 percent in 
the United States. That the government’s civilian economy 
contributed in a larger proportion to the Russian national income 
than to the national product of the United States is not surprising 
in the light of the complete socialization of education and medical 
care in the Soviet Union. The United States sacrificed private 
capital formation to war costs, but Russia could direct part of 
her capital investment into war industries, and she paid for it, 
even before the Nazi onslaught, in the form of personal privation. 
In 1941-42, 65 percent of the national product of the United 
States was still being spent for current consumption as against 44 
percent in Soviet Russia in 1940. Still more striking is the per 
capital figure, which shows that even during the year 1942 the 
average American enjoyed nearly five times as much in the way 
of privately bought goods and services as the Russian “homme 
moyen.” 

Much has been said about the primitive living conditions in 
Soviet Russia, about the monotonous daily diet, the shabby cloth- 
ing, and the multifamily one-room apartments. During the pre- 
war years even the skilled worker, whose income was above the 
average, lived frugally; the below-average level was simply misery. 
Certainly a statistically calculated average of 110 dollars for per 
capita consumer spending would appear to be below the estab- 
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TABLE 4. NATIONAL INCOME OR PRODUCT OF THE SOVIET UNION, 1940, AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1941 AND 1942, BY TYPE OF OUTLAY 


At Market Prices, in Terms of U.S. Prices in 1940 








US.S.R. US. US. 
1940 1941" 1942" 
IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
Consumer expenditures $19.9 $73.8 $71.7 
Government outlays and net investment 25.2 29.5 48.9 
War expenditures 11.3 10.1 39-6 
Other current expenditures 8.2 10.6 9-3 
Net investment 5-7 8.8” 
Total Net National Income or Product 45.7 103.3 120.6 
IN DOLLARS PER CAPITA 
Consumer expenditures $114 $555 $532 
Government outlays and net investment 144 221 355 
War expenditures 65 75 293 
Other current expenditures 47 80 62 
Net investment 32 66” 
Total Net National Income or Product 258 776 887 
IN PERCENT OF TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME OR PRODUCT 
Consumer expenditures 44.1% 71.4% 59-5% 
Government outlays and net investment 55.9 28.6 40.5 
War expenditures 25.0 9.8 32.8 
Other current expenditures 18.2 10.3 7:7 
Net investment 12.7 8.5” i 
Total Net National Income or Product 100.0 100.0 100.0 





“Figures computed by combining the official estimates in Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1944-45, p. 406, with those in Simon Kuznets, National Product 
in War Time, National Bureau of Economic Research (New York 1945) pp. 87 ff. 
In so doing, Kuznets’ “assumption c” (pp. 89, go) was applied; furthermore, rent on 
owner-occupied houses was added, and the interest on the federal debt was sub- 
tracted. It should be mentioned that net foreign lending included amounted to 1.7 


billion dollars in 1941 and to 0g billion in 1942. 
» Private and government nonwar net investment. 


lished emergency level. War experience, however, has shown on 
how little human beings can survive, and it can be proved that 
even with 110 dollars it is possible to provide 2,700 calories and 
3.5 ounces of fat a day and still leave 30 to 35 percent of the 
budget for non-food expenditures. Even so, this consumption 
level for the average family in Russia is somewhat lower than 
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the standard of living of the poorest American families, who con- 
stitute 12.4 percent of all families in this country and whose 
income in cash and kind averages about 550 dollars.’® 

Today, this low level of individual welfare in Russia is but 
the pale memory of a bygone age. The present living condi- 
tions there cannot be gauged statistically, but they are undoubt- 
edly much worse than in 1940. Russian endurance will be equal 
to the superhuman task of reconstruction, normalization, and im- 
provement of economic life. But the goal can be reached only on 
one condition. This condition, expressed in terms of national 
income, is that the sums assigned to war expenditure, which rose 
to about go billion dollars in 1944-45, be devoted largely to peace- 
time purposes. Obviously this conditio sine qua non is fraught 
with political implications. 


15 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1944-45, pp. 406, 407. 
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WHITE, LLEWELLYN, and LEIGH, ROBERT D. Peoples Speak- 
ing to Peoples, Report from the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1946. ix & 122 pp. $e. 

This little volume is by every criterion the most authoritative and 
comprehensive description of the so-called “mass media” of communi- 
cation between the United States and the rest of the world. The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, of which Mr. Leigh is director 
and Mr. White assistant director, states (p. v) that “the choice is not 
between the use or the neglect of these new instruments of communi- 
cation. .. . The choice is between their full, purposeful, and respon- 
sible use to enlarge the mutual comprehension of peoples, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, their incomplete, undirected, and irresponsi- 
ble use, with the risk of an increase in international hatred and 
suspicion as a consequence.” 

Neither the authors nor the Commission are dreaming idealists. 
They recognize with cruel clarity the obstacles, both technical and 
economic, inherent in the problem. They are vigorous proponents 
of private enterprise and they present eminently sensible proposals 
that private enterprise might adopt to achieve the objective of “link- 
ing . . . all the habitable parts of the globe with abundant, cheap, 
significant, true information about the world from day to day, so that 
all men increasingly may have the opportunity to learn, know, and 
understand each other” (p. 13). But they are agreed that where 
private enterprise may fail, the government, in fairness to the image 
of its own people and in the interest of world peace, has both rights 
and duties to get the job done. The chapter on “The Physical Instru- 
ments” reveals the detailed technical knowledge possessed only by 
experts. It and the chapter on “Merchants of Words and Images,” 
where equally great knowledge concerning the structure of enterprise 
in the mass media is evident, are basic to the “Proposals.” 

The “Proposals” are too many and too detailed to describe with any 
particularity. They are closely tied to one another to form a single 
comprehensive plan, but need not all be effectuated simultaneously. 
They ought to appeal to business in its own interest. At the same 
time they seem to be rather less than the public interest has a right 
to demand of business and of government. 

The student of contemporary American diplomacy and interna- 


tional relations cannot afford to neglect this book. 
BRYN J. HovpE 
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McCLOY, SHELBY T. Government Assistance in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury France. Durham: Duke University Press. 1946. 496 pp. $6. 

Like most good historical monographs, this book of Professor 
McCloy’s is both a quarry in which other workers may find useful 
materials and a work which comes to certain general conclusions and 
stands on its own feet as a finished job. 

As a quarry, there is nothing like it in English or even in French. 
Professor McCloy has assembled from the French National Archives, 
from the inventaires sommaires of departmental archives, and from a 
thorough search of printed works, materials of great interest to almost 
any social scientist, and especially to social and economic historians, 
sociologists, and historians of medicine and of education. His sub- 
ject is the role of the central government in what we should now call 
the social services. In describing this role he also describes, though 
in less detail, the roles of local governments and of private organiza- 
tions. His chapters cover famines, flood relief and control, fire relief 
and prevention, plagues both human and animal, hospitals, poor 
relief, pensions of all sorts, assistance to refugees and war sufferers, and 
aids to education. The footnotes are full and exact, and there is an 
admirable bibliography. 

In so vast a collection, there is much that will interest even the 
random reader. In Chapter 16, for instance, Professor McCloy has 
assembled information about the way eighteenth-century France 
sought to cope with a problem that is, of course, much older than 
our current euphemistic term for it—that of “displaced persons.” 
He describes in some detail what happened to the relatively few 
Acadians—some thousand odd—who finally got to France. Various 
attempts were made to colonize them, both in France and overseas, 
but none were very successful, and up to and including the French 
Revolution the French government found itself paying small cash 
allowances to many of these refugees, who were first evicted from their 
homes in Eastern Canada in 1755. 

Professor L. H. Gipson, in the recently published sixth volume of 
his British Empire before the American Revolution, has given a 
detailed account of what happened to the Acadians who were strewed 
along the seaboard of the thirteen American colonies, so that the two 
books together provide a very full case history of these eighteenth- 
century displaced persons. The history will not hearten those who 
are concerned with the problem today, for on the whole it is a mel- 
ancholy picture of governmental buck-passing, unadaptability on the 
part of the refugees, and indifference or even hostility on the part of 
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those among whom they took refuge. But it does put our present 
problem in the kind of perspective any case history can afford, and it 
should remind those too much immersed in the present that our 
troubles are by no means unprecedented. 

This book is, however, by no means a mere collection of source 
materials. Professor McCloy comes to several conclusions, of which 
the most important is that the sum total of the social-service work 
performed by the French government was really very extensive, and 
that most Frenchmen in the eighteenth century clearly thought it 
natural that the state should do this kind of work. There was indeed 
much writing and talking among the intellectuals about what has 
come to be called laissez faire, and some of this came close to the 
famous nineteenth-century formula that that government governs 
best which governs least. Some of these ideas began to be put into 
practice by men like Turgot, and even more of them by the first 
generation of moderate revolutionaries after 1789. But, on the whole, 
one is struck by the fact that faced with famine, fire, flood, epidemics, 
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poverty, insanity, blindness, and other disablements, men simply 
expected the government to do something about it. There was, of 
course, a certain tendency to let local authorities and private charities 
take care of ordinary relief, but even here, control, coordination, and 
contributions were expected from the central government. 

Social service in eighteenth-century France was not, as Professor 
McCloy makes quite clear, very efficient, though in most fields there 
was a distinct improvement as the century went on. Medicine and 
sanitation had to await scientific progress, which, though it made 
promising beginnings in this century, did not come to full fruit until 
the next. There was inefficiency, waste, and extravagance, originating 
chiefly perhaps in the complexities of the governmental structure of 
the Old Regime, in its bewildering multiplication of boards, depart- 
ments, committees, and authorities of all sorts. There was graft, there 
was privilege, there was downright cruelty. But, on the whole, Pro- 
fessor McCloy’s work does not support the notion, born of the great 
French Revolution itself, that the Old Regime was a heartless tyranny. 
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Chronologically consistent, Professor McCloy follows his separate 
lines of investigation to 1800, thus including the first ten years of the 
revolutionary era. French research precedent would have him stop 
in 1789, and no doubt the job would have been neater had he not 
ventured into the Revolution. This book is not that much-needed 
up-to-date general study of the social services during the French 
Revolution. Professor McCloy had no space for such a thorough- 
going task. Nevertheless, his briefer surveys of what the revolutionists 
did in these various fields are most useful. He concludes that on the 
whole they promised much more than they were able to perform. 
In actual fact, the underprivileged, the handicapped, the suffering 
were usually much worse off during the 1790’s than they had been 
during the preceding decade. This is part of tie price society paid 
for the Revolution, which in the long run did make possible a very 
great improvement in the social services. 

CRANE BRINTON 


Harvard University 
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THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CHARLES ABRAMS (Visiting Professor) 
—economics, housing. 

SOLOMON E. ASCH—psychology. 
MAX ASCOLI-—legal and political phi- 
losophy. 

GREGORY BATESON (Visiting Pro- 
fessor) —sociology, cultural anthropology. 
ARNOLD BRECHT-—political science, 
jurisprudence, public finance. 
GERHARD COLM-—public finance.* 
FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS—political 
science, political philosophy. 

EMIL J. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor)— 
mathematical statistics. 

EDUARD HEIMANN (Dean)—econom- 
ics. 

MARY HENLE —psychology. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

BRYN J. HOVDE (President, New 
School for Social Research)—history. 
ERICH HULA-—political science, con- 
stitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research; Chair- 
man, Graduate Faculty; President, Insti- 
tute of World Affairs) —economics 
ALFRED KAHLER — economic, statis- 
tics, labor problems. 

HORACE M. KALLEN-—philosophy, 
psychology. 

FELIX KAUFMANN-—philosophy, logic. 
methodology. 

ALEXANDRE KOYRE (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—philosophy. 

ERNST KRIS (Visiting Professor) —so- 
ciology, social psychology. 


ABBA P. LERNER—economics. 
ADOLPH LOWE (Executive Director 
of Research, Institute of World Affairs) 
—economics. 

CARL MAYER (Vice-Dean)—sociology. 
JULIE MEYER-—Ilabor sociology. 
BORIS MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 
(Visiting Professor)—political science. 
CHARLES MORRIS (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—philosophy, psychology. 

HANS NEISSER—economics. 
ALEXANDER H. PEKELIS—political 
science. 

KURT RIEZLER—philosophy. 
ALBERT SALOMON—-sociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—economics. 

ALFRED SCHUTZ (Visiting Professor) 
—sociology, social psychology. 

HANS SIMONS (Dean, School of Poli- 
tics, New School for Social Research)— 
political science, international relations. 
HANS SPEIER—sociology.* 

HANS STAUDINGER (Vice-Chairman, 
Graduate Faculty; Chairman of Research 
Council, Institute of World Affairs) — 
economics, business administration. 
LEO STRAUSS—political science, phi- 
losophy. 

ARTHUR L. SWIFT (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—social psychology. 

FRIEDA WUNDERLICH — economics, 
labor problems. 


JULIUS WYLER (Visiting Professor)— 
economics, statistics. 


* On leave of absence 
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